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E:ducational. 


CacirorniA, Los Angeies, West 23d Street. 
M44440k0 UGH : SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Grorce A. CASwELL. Principal. 





BCTOR! Y . 'SCHUOL { (Boys).— Thoroagh 
tory work. Numbers limited, Rev. H 
veneer A., Rector. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEPB'S 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Giris will reopen 
September 28. Prepares for College. 





District OF COLUMBIA, Washi: 
(* TEV Y CHASE Drench a English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
the language of the house. Principal, Mile. L. M. Bov- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, C. PeTTicrew, City 
Post Office, Washington, D. C, A 





MARYLAND, Baltimore 122 and 124 W. Franklin St, 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls —3@th year will begin September 

28, 1898. Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HunTLEY, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville 
by ye TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


ne September 23, 1808. Prepares for College. 
Heads of of School: Miss M. C. CarTER, Miss S. R. CARTER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MAssACHUSETTS, Boston, 90 Mt. Vernon Street. 
RS. PHILIP S. STONE 


will receive into her family, as boarders, one or 
ortwo young girls who are atten ing school in ton. 


Ref: rences: 
—_ Rev, William Lawrenee, D.D., Boston; Rev Leigh- 
m Parks, D D., Boston; A. 8, Wheeler -, 72 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston; Prof. F. W. Chandier, Mass. 
Tostitute Technology, ; Rev. Prof. A. V. @ Allen, 
D.D., Cambridge, 


MassacuuseTts, Cambridge, 36 Concord Ave. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls and Young Women. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


Massacuvusetts, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
HE LEE SCHOOL FOR G/RLS. 
Miss M. L. Kexuy, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxb 
WDER POINT SCH OOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or ———. Indi 
vidual teachin Elementary classes for y yur 2 pee 
Home and outdoor life, F. B. Knape. 8.B. (M 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfiel 
UMMER ACADEM Y—-PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School. The 
most advanced methods. 
Special attention is given to the study of English. 
Trained teachers. Terms, $500. 
Pervzy L. Horvye, A.M. (Harvard). 


MassacnuseTts, Waban (Newton). 
INDSOR HALL SCHOOL. 


A home school for ans. 
. CHARLES H. CLARK. 


























MASSACHUSETTS, Worces' 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA.- 
demy —43d year Sentne Sept pt. 14, 1898. A First 
Grade Preparatory Schoo Modern sanitation; new 
Athletic Field: live jan wa classes; generous 
table. Visitor, The Rt Rev. Wiliam Lawrence, D.D. 
JosePH ALDEN Giaw, A.M , Head Masrer, 





New HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 


EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 

Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 

fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 

building; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre- 

paration for any college, and government academies. 

Full commercia! course—business, law, stenography 
and typewriting. 





14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyart, A.M., Principal. 


Educational. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale, 
HE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 
F for out. pe. Auburn Literature; History eo 
wave ‘Family Nate timwed i in number. oboead 
WA Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, P! Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS 4. AND M1SS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 3. Students prepared for college. 
VERMONT, Burlingto 


ITSHOP HOPKINS HALL for GIRLS. 
EpitH M. Cua, Principal. 
Bishop HALL. Visitor. 
VERMONT, Burlingt 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTTI- 
tute for Boys. Military drill. H. H, Ross, Prin- 
cipal. Bishop Halt. Visi tor. 
ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa- 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBES 8, 1898. 
ag pee - in draw from the cast and from 


artiste. “anatomy and eet, Prinelpal 


Philip Tiale Decorative and Painel Mrs. wit 
liam Stone (Decorative a), a, L. arose 


elling) Emerson 
; Cross "twerapective) Pu are 
cue ate me of Museum. ‘For cir- 
calars: givin ‘ae jled information, address 
ISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
peainry ARY FALL COURSE Resins September 1. 
REGULAR ®INTER COURSE begins October 1. 
EXCELLENT Te ACHING FaciLinnEs: Magnificent College 
Buildings; Superb Lecture Hali and Amphitheatres; 
large aud complete! equipped Laboratories; ——e 
cious Hospitals and Dispeasary; Lying-in De 
for eae Obstetrics; ‘large Clinics. Toca 


Send for catalogne a address 
D STREETT, MD. 
N. E, Cor. Madison § St and Linden Ave., a iisiniene, Md. 


GIRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL, ***sres".cr""* 


by all Colleges admite! on oc 
ee goers ations. School and Home separate. 




















Laboratory, Music, Art 
Eighteen sae bORE L.SEWALL Pounce MAY WRIGHT 
SEWALL, Principal, indianapolis, Ind, Catalogue Free, 





BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
peng Classical yi me yg Sg of ros 

also tory an ona! ear begins 

14, 1898. P Miss ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


For GIRLS and 
Howard Seminary youxa women. 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 16th year upens Sept. 
20, 1598. Terma, $350 per year. Academic, Coll 
tory, and fe ate yf Courses. Sr. Music, and Elo-— 
pb walt equipped Library and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium. 198 SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls, 


Norwalk, Conn. iL. year. Primary, Academic, and 
College-Preparatory Courses, Music, a art, and the Lan- 

ages. Careful sktentaon to morals and manpers. 
New" buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, incandescent 


Mr. & Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BOARDING AND Day 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, OCTOBER 5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 














New Jersey Newton. 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE. — $700 
Icy, eget ntti atte ies 
Satives 800 feet above the sea-level. Healthy and 


dry. Table excellent. Cata a oe BS. Principal. 


York, Brooklyn, 286-202 Washington Ave. 
7. “Cd THARINE'S HALL, 
Diocesan Schoo! for Girls. 
New and superior advantages; modern methods; hom 
care and social -ecreation. Miss Conro, Principal. 
New York City, 537 ER Avenue. 
Ms M.D. HUGE 


Boarding and (tay School for Girls. 
New Youx, Udea 


RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The jpex 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898, 
Onto, Cincinnati, 

TSS ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 

Girla, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 

Circulars sent on application. 











CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


the Hudson. Number pues 
Pag =. life with careful indi- 
vidual training. 

RB. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. ¥. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Iil., 
for Young Ladies oe Children. 
ear begins 19. 
Repecea 8. Rick, A.M.,and Many. EE BEEDY Prins. 


Mme. Rudersdoff’s Method of Voice- 
Culture and Artistic Singing. 

Mrs. B. P. >. MOORE, 108 ‘sag G* Seaton 8t., Raat roer: 
poe oye tv a oer Gam a hye Beach ye each, N. H. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
THE MISSES a Porte Your Regt Pt Annual Clase, 


ouna hest re- 
pa VEN, Pa. 
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“DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE COMPANY. 


Books on Approval—Our Book-Store is in Every Post-office of the United States. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES. Edited by Professor Buiss Perry. 


Adopted by Princeton, Yale, University of Chicago, etc., etc. 
““ This handsome series presents a variety of good things, and the convenient size of the books, the 
clear type, and substantial binding are qualities that have made the Little Masterpieces successes 
from the start.’—Chicago Evening Post. 





A collection of books of the highest standing in literature, well set forth, in good 
readable type, and on rough-edged paper, with photogravure portrait frontispieces, and 
tastefully bound in flexible cloth and leather covers, gilt top. 
have been printed. The books have been adopted by the leading colleges and accepted as con- 
taining the best representation of these famous authors in compact and tasteful form. 


First Series: 
Vou. 3. Poe 
Vor. II. Hawthorne 
Vor. III. Irving 


Second Series: 
Vor. IV. Franklin 
Vor. V. Webster 


Vor. VI. Lincoln (including the «Lost Speech’’) 


Already 50,000 of these series 


Third Series: 


Vor. VII. Macaulay 
Vor. VIII. Ruskin 
Vor. IX. Carlyle 


Specirications:—Size, 4x6; Binding, flexible silk cloth and leather; Pages, above 200; illustrations, photogravure portrait ; 


Type, 8-point. 
per set in wooden box. 


ad as Rad 


Price, cloth, 30 cents per volume, Qo cents per set of 3 volumes in wooden box; Jeather, 60 cents per volume, $1.80 


Remember, we shali be glad to send these, or any other volumes published by-ws, for examination af our expense. 
f you want them, remit the price; if not, return them to us. 
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Educational. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N. C. 
For circular and information apply to 
Cc. A. S-HENCK, Ph.D, 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


Teachers, etc. Sasi 


HE PRINCIPAL OF A WELL-ES.- 
tablished Girls’ School, desiring to change ite 
location, would like to he«r of a couatry or suburban 
place where a good school is needed and would be 
well supported. M.. care of Nation. 


ANTED.—EMPLOYMENT by Cul- 

tivated lady who has ht, travelled, man 
household. Understands drawibg. Miss M., Box 121, 
Huntington, Mass. 

EPARATION FOR CULLEGE BY 
Kemetic. IEE pet rei, Cae 
Mass. Pinighest’ eferences. W., care Nation. _ 
XPERIENCED LADY TEACHER 

desires position, visiting or resident. Higher En- 


ish, Leaguegt, and Music, Address SvccEessruUL, 
Cihos of the Nation, New York City. 














School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 1 3t., Washington. 

156 Fifth ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. , Minneapolis 

730 Cooper Bdz. Denver. 625 Stims’n LosAngeles 

878 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 825 M’ket 8t.. San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Haran P. Fresca, Manager. 


HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, Puilman Building, Cuicaco. Branch, 
Des Wotnns, Ia. 18th year. Collese positions aspecialty. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
ncy. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Estab) isned 1855. 8K. 14th St, N. ¥. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Ave.. New York 


BUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re 
ferences. Illustrated pamphiets on application. 
CaRL Larpess. Proorietor. 








HARVARD M. A. DESIRES POSI- 
tion as private tutor. Best references. Address 
R., care Aation. 





HARLES W, STUNE, Tutor sor Har- 
vard, 68 Cheatnnt Street Rostor 























We buy and sell billsof exchange to 
Letters ang ‘make Cable Transfers of mouey on 
f Europe, Australia. and South Africa; also 

oO make collections and issue anor - 
Credit. hp world. -<obinas - 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STRFET, NEW VORK 








THE NEW and WONDERFUL | 
ZEISS 
| FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


| THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N.Y. Send for circular. 








DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., Publishers, 141-155 E.25th St.,N.7. 


Noenoh) 
Constable K3Co. 


Laces. 


Irish Crochet Laces and Insertions, 
Renaissance All-Overs and Gallons, 
Point Venise Garnitures, 
Embroidered and Tucked Chiffons and 
Mousselines, 


Plain and Fangy Drapery Nets. 


Proadovey A 1 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 


THE OXFORD MAPS. 
Aan hen ae aa rf Paul's 


Travels, Covering all Biblical Geogrephy. 


dapted to the latest discoveries, an4 accepted au 
‘ thority among students. Address 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, 
OXPORD, O10. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. ~ 


The True Benjamin Franklin. 


(Uniform with ‘* The True George Washington. ’’) By Sidney George Fisher, author of ‘‘ Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial 
Times,’’ ‘‘ The Making of Pennsylvania,’’ etc. With numerous illustrations, portraits, and facsimiles. Crown octavo, 


Cloth, $2.00, 
The Nation’s Navy. 
Our SHIPS AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS. By Charles Morris. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


The War with Spain. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE WAR OF 1898 BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND Spain. By Charles Morris. 12mo. Cloth, with 
maps and illustrations, $150. Uniform with '* The Nation’s Navy.” 


Myths and Legends Beyond Our Borders. 


By Charles M. Skinner. Four photogravure illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; half calf or half morocco, $3.00. Uniform 
with ‘‘'Myths and Legends of Our Own Land.” Two volumes. The three volumes ina box. 12mo, Oloth, gilt top, $4.50; half 
calf or half morocco, $9.00, 


Literary Haunts, and Homes of American Authors. 


By Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. Illustrated with four photogravures. 12mo. Orushed buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25; 
half calf or half morocco, $3.00, Uniform with ‘‘Literary Shrines’’ and ‘‘A Literary Pilgrimage’’ Two volumes. The 
three volumes ina box. 12mo. Crushed buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.75; half calf or half morocco, $9, 00, 


Do-Nothing Days Library. 


Do-Notaina Days. With Freer to tox Eartn. By Charles M. Skinner. Illustrated by photogravures from drawings by Violet 
Oakley and E. S. Holloway. Two volumes ina box. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. Alsv sold 
separately. 





Abbott’s Nature Library. 


CLEAR SKIES AND CLoupy. RrcentT RAMBLES. By Charles Conrad Abbott. Two volumes in a box. Six illustrations in each 
volume, 12mo. Oloth, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf, $6.00, Also sold separately. 


Historical Tales. Vols, VII. and VIIL 


VoL, VII.—Russita. Vou. VIIL.—Japan anp Catna, By Charles Morris, author of ‘‘Our Nation’s Navy,’’ ‘‘Half Hour Series,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 per volume; half calf, $2.50 

Previously issued in this series: Vol, I.—America. Vol. II.—-EnG@uanp. Vol. III.—France. Vol. IV.—Grrmany. Vol. V.— 
Greece. Vol. VL —Rome. 


Washington after the Revolution, 1784-1799. 


By William S. Baker, author of ‘‘Itinerary of General Washington,’’ etc. Oloth, gilt top, $2.50, 


The Old Navy and the New. 


Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, U.S.N., for more than half a century ashore and afloat, Author of ‘‘ The Atlantic Ooas 
during the Oivi] War.’’ With an Appendix of Personal Letters from General Grant, Second Hdition. Large octavo. Hand- 


somely bound in cloth, $3.00. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. 


New Kdition, Entirely Reset, Revised and Enlarged. By Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. New Edition. Crown octavo. 
Half morocco, $3.50, 


A [anual of Coaching. 


By Fairman Rogers. Octavo. 500 pages. Profusely illustrated. 


The Modern Marriage Market. 


By Marie Corelli. Illustrated. l6mo. Jn press. 


Lamb, Coleridge, and the Lloyds. 


A volume of Lamb’s unpublished correspondence necessary to complete any edition of his works. 





Sold by Booksellers everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF FICTION, JUVENILE BOOKS, AND IMPORTATIONS. 


The Mutineer; 


A Romance or Prroarry Istanp. By Louis Becke. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50, 


The Boat-Steerer. and Other Stories. 


Ry Louis Becke. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. Ready in No- 
vember. 


The Romance of a Mummy. 


By Theophile Gautier. Translated from the French by Miss 
Augusta McC. Wright. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The American in Paris. 


A Biographical Novel of the Franco-Prussian War. The Siege and | 
Commune of Paris from an American Standpoint. By Eugene | 


New Edition. 


Coleman Savidge, M.D. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A Fight With Fate. 


By Mrs. Alexander, author of ‘*A Golden Autumn,’’ 
Crichton’s Creditor,’’ ‘‘For His Sake,’’ etc. 12mo. 
$1.25. New Edition, Paper, 50 cents. 

In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for August, 1898. 


For Freedom’s Sake. 


By Arthur Paterson. author of ‘‘A Son of the Plains,”’ 
Daughter of the Nez Percés,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


‘* Mrs, 


‘The 


Edition. Paper, 50 cents, 
In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for July, 1898. 
Poor [lax. 
By ‘lota,”’ author of ‘‘A Yellow Aster.”’ 12mo. 


paper, 50 cents. 
In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for June, 1898. 


The Mighty Atom. 
By Marie Corelli. 12mo. Red Buckram, $1.25 
paper, 50 cents. 


New Edition in 








Cloth, | 


New | 


Cloth, $1.00; | 


| 


} 


In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for September, 1898. | 


Evelina, 


By Frances Burney (Madame D’Arblay). 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25; limp morocco, $2.50, 


| New Edition. 


The Cost of Her Pride. 


By Mrs. Alexander. i2mo. Cloth, $1. 25, 
lollie’s Prince. 


Cloth, 


Ready in October. 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey. i2mo. $125. Ready 


October. 


P. P. C.; or. Maria’s Misfortunes. 
By Mrs. B. M. Croker. Ready in Octoher. 


The Boy Mineral Collectors. 


By Jay G@. Kelley, M.E. With 
octavo, $1.54. 


From School to Battle-field. 


(Uniform with ‘*Trooper Ross.’’) By Captain Charles King. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, 


O’er Tartar Deserts. 


a colored frontispiece. Crown 


By David Ker, author of ‘‘Swept Out to Sea,’ ‘* The Wizard 
King,”’ etc., ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 25. 

An Antarctic Mystery. 
By Jules Verne. 16 illustrations. l2mo. Cloth, $1.50 

The Adventure Library. 
Buccaneers or America, etc. Eight volumes. I2mo. Cloth, 


each, $).25, 
A reprint of a valuable set of books at half the former price. 


An Independent Daughter. 


By Amy E, Blanchard. Iilustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 
$1. 26, 


Four Hundred Animal Stories. 


Selected and edited by Robert Cochrane, author of ‘‘Romances 
uf Industry and Invention,’’ etc., etc. With over fifty illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


QOuida’s Stories for Children. 


In five volumes. Square 12mo. 
voiume. Sold separately. 
MOoUFFLOU, AND OTHER STORIES Tre NUrenpera Srove. 
Tue Litrie Eau Doc or FLaNpens. 
In THE APPLE CounTRY, AND FINDELKIND. 


© cents per 





Vol. VIII, Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 


and Travel, 

North America.—Vol. II.—The United States. By Henry Gan- 
nett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 
With 16 maps and 72 illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. $4.50. 

Hints on the Legal Duties of Shipmasters. 

By Benedict W. Ginsburg, M.A., LL.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
Volume VIIL. in ‘* Griffin’s Nautical Series. ’’ 

A Tour Through the Famine Districts of India. 

By F. H. S. Merewether. With thirty-two full-page plates Oc- 
tavo, Oloth, gilt top, $4.50. 

Through Unknown Tibet. 


By Captain M. S. Wellby. 


With sixty illustrations and photo- 
gravure frontispiece. $6. 00. 


ith maps. 


Through Persia on a Side-Saddle. 


By Ella C. Sykes. With thirty-two full-page plates and maps. 
Large octavo, Oloth, $4. 50. 


The Heptameron of Margaret, Queen of Navarre. 
Four volumes. Oloth, $4.00; half morocco, $10.00. 


Confessions of a Justified Sinner. 
By James Hogg. 12mo. Oloth, gilt top, $1.00. 





The Reign of Terror. 


A Collection of Authentic Narratives of the Horrors committed 
by the Revolutionary Govern: ent of France under Marat and 
Robespierre, written by Eye-Witnesses of the Scenes. Trans- 
lated from the French, interspersed with biographical notices 
of prominent charact*rs and curious anecdotes illustrative of a 
period without its parallel in history. Two volumes Withtwo 
frontispieces, being photogravure portraits of the Princesse de 
Lamballs and M. de Beauinarchais. Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$6, 00. 


Poe’s Tales. 


Illustrated with twelve photogravures. Four volumes, 
Oloth, gilt top, $4.00; half calf or half morocco, $10, 00. 


Isabella; or, The Pot of Basil. 


By John Keats. [Illustrated and decorated by W. B. MacDou- 
Poy Quarto. Cloth, gilt top, hand-made paper, deckle edges, 
net. 


12mo. 


The Marie Corelli Birthday Book. 


Compiled by M. W. Davies. With original drawings depicting 
Marie Corelli’s heroines by Ernest Prater and G. H. Edwards. 
12mo, Cloth, full gilt, $1. 26. 


With Peary near the Pole. 


By EBlvied Astrup. With illustrations from pbotogra and 
sketches by the author. Transiated from the Norw tt. i. 
J. Ball, , octavo, Cloth, $3.50. Ready in November. 





Sold by Booksellers everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Partial list of Scribner’s New Fall Books. 


Important IWustrated Works. 


The Story of the Revolution. 

By Henry Cabot Lodge. With nearly 200 illustrations by How- 
ard Pyle, F. C. Yohn, Carlton T, Chapman, T. de Thulstrup, 
Walter Appleton Clarke, H. W. Ditzler, G. A, Shipley and 
others. 2 volumes, 8vo, $6.00. 

American Lands and Letters. 


By Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel’’), New volume. With 
over a hundred illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 


The Workers—The West. 


By Walter A, Wyckoff, Professor of Sociology at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Illustrated by W. R. Leigh. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta. 


By Mrs. J. K. Van Rensselaer. At Home and in Society. 
1690-1760. 8vo, $2.00. 


War Memories of an Army Chaplain. 


By H. ©. Trumbull, D.D. With 14 full-page illustrations by 
Gilbert Gaul, Cariton T. Chapman, R. F. Zogbaum, T. de 
Thulstrup, L W. Taber, Alice Barber Stephens, A. C. Redwood, 
ete. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


Commercial Cuba. 

By William J. Clark. A Book for Business Men. With maps, 
plans, and illustrations, and a Oommercial Directory of the 
Island, 8vo. In Press, 

Our Navy in the Spanish War. 

By John R. Spears, author of “The History of Our Navy.” 
With many illustrations, 12mo. Jn Press, 

The Court of the Second Empire. 

By Imbert de SainteAmand, 1856 1858, With portraits. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


The Bashful Earthquake. 


By Oliver Herford, And other Fables and Verses. With many 
illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Billy-Goat, and Other Comicalities. 
By E. W. Kemble. With over a hundred drawings. Oblong 12mo, 
$1. 00, 





The War of 1898. 


By Richard Harding Davis. From Beginning to End. With 
many illustrations from photographs and drawings by eye-wit- 
nesses. 12mo. In Press. 


The Lost Word. 


By Henry van Dyke. A Ohristmas Legend of Long Ago. With 
illustrations by Corwin Knapp Linson, in photogravure, and 
with decorative borders, illuminated title, and a striking cover- 
design. 8vo, $1.50, 


Thomas Gainsborough. 

By Walter Armstrong, of the British Museum. His Life and 
Works. With 36 full-page photogravures, 12 full-page colored 
lithographs, and 20 other illustrations. Limited Edition. 
1143x15 inches, $25.00, 


Fashion in Paris. 
By Octave Uzanne. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and 
Esthetics from 1797 to 1897. Translated by Lady Mary Lloyd. With 
100 full-page, hand-colored plutes and 250 text illustrations by 
Francois Courbin, Limited Edition. Royal 8vo, $1500, 


Yesterdays in the Philippines. 


By Joseph Earle S'evens, an ex-resident of Manila. With 32 
illustrations and a map. 12mo, $1. 50 


The Highest Andes. 


By Edward A, Fitz Gerald, F.R.G.S Including the Ascent of 
Mt. Aconcagua. With forty full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author, ten of them in photogravure, und a large 
map. Large 8vo. Jn press. 


Miss America. 


By Alexander Black. Author of ‘‘A Oapital Courtship ’’ and 
‘*Miss Jerry.’’ Pen and Camera Sketches of the American 
Girl. With 75 illustrations. 8vo. Jn press, 


The Navy in the Civil War. 


A series of three volumes, giving the whole narrative of naval ope- 
rations from 1861 to 1865. With many maps. New Edition. 
Each volume with steel engraving. The set, $3.00. 

The Blockade and the Cruisers. By Prof. J. RUSSELL SoLry, U.S.N. 
The Atlantic Coast. By Rear-Admiral DANIEL AMMEN U.S.N, 
The Gulf and Inland Waters. By Captain A.T. MAHAN U.S.N. 


Fiction, Poetry, and Essays. 


The Heart of Toit. 
By Octave Thanet, Illustrated by A. B Frost and ©. S& Rein- 
hart. Uniform with *‘A Story Teller's Pack.’’ 12mo, $1.50, 
Antigone, and Other Portraits of Women. 


By Paul Bourget. (‘* Voyageuses.’’) Translated from the 
French by Wiiliam Marchant. 12mo, $1.50. ; 


Frontier Stories. 


By Cy Warman, author of ‘*The Express Messenger,’’ ‘ Tales 
of an Engineer,”’ etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


Worldly Ways and By-Waya. 
By Eliot Gregory (‘‘ AnIdler”). 12mo, $1.50. 


Music and Poetry. 
By Sidney Lanter. A Volume of Essayr. 12mo. Jn Press. 


Causes and Consequences. 
By John Jay Chapman, author of ‘' Emerson, and Other Es- 
says.’ 12mo, $1.25 
The Book of Games. 


By Mary White. With Directions How to Play Them. New and 
enlarged edition of ‘*The Book of One Hundred Games,” 
i6mo, $1.06, 





Red Rock. 


By Thomas Nelson Page. A Chronicle of Reconstruction. Illus- 
trated by B. West Olinedinst. 12mo, $1.50 


Life is Life, and Other Tales and Episodes. 
By Zack. Third Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


Music and Manners in the Classical Period. 
Essays. By Henry Edward Krehbiel. 12mo, $1.50. 


A New Volume of Poetry. 


By George Meredith. Odes in Contribution to the Song of 
French History. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
CONTENTS: The Revolution—Napoleon—Alsace-Lorraine. 


The Poetical and Prose Works of Lord 
Byron. 


Edited by Ernest HarTLEY COLERIDGE and Row .anp E. Pro- 
THERO, with the codperation of Lord Byron’s grandson, the EARL 
OF LOVELACE. 12 volumes, iJlustrated. Each, crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Volumes I. and ll.—Ready. Volume lll. —In Press. 


The Poetry of Tennyson. 


By Henry van Dyke, With Portrait and Chronology. Hevised 
(jif/th) Edition, 12mo, $2.00. 


Theological, Philosophical, and Educational. 


Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
By Edmond Stapfer, Professor in the Faculty of Protestant The- 
ology at Paris. 12mo, $1, 26. 


Already published, by the same author; each, translated by Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton, 12mo, $1.25. 


Jesus Christ Before His Ministry —Jesus Christ During Hfs Ministry. 


The Epistles of Paul in Modern English. 


By George B. Stevens, D.D., Ph.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Yale University. A Paraphrase. 12mo, $1, 25, 





Periods of Huropean Literature. 
Edited by Groras Satntresspury, M.A., Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Edinburgh University. 
In Press: The Augustan Ages. By Oxiver Exton. 


Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology. 

By Abraham Kuyper, D.D., Free University, Amsterdam. 
Translated from the Dutch by Rev. J. Hendrik de Vries, M. A, 
With an introduction by Professor Benjamin B, Warfield, D.D., 
LL.D, 8vo, $4.00, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Partial List of Scribner’s New Fall Books. 


Theological, Philosophical, and Educational.—Continued. 


The Prayer Book and the Christian Life. 
By ©. OC. Tijfany, D.D., Archdeacon of New York. 12mo, $1, 25. 


The International Critical Commentary. 


Samuel. By Rev. H. P. Smrrn, D.D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture at Amherst College. Jn Press. 


The Problems of Philosophy. 


By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D., Professor of Logic in Prince- 
ton University; author of ‘‘Inductive Logic.”’ An Introduction 
to the Study of Philosophy. 12mo, $1.00, 


The Bases of the Mystic Consciousness. 


By E. Recejac, Translated from the French by Sana Carr Upron 
In Press. 





General Introduction to the Old Testament. 

By William Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental 
and Old Testament Literature in Princeton Theological Sem) 
nary. In Press 

‘Ethics. 

By Friedrich Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy in Berlin Unt 
versity. Translated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
logophy in the University of Missouri, 8vo. Jn Press. 


Theories of the Will. 
By Archibald Alexander, author of ‘*A Theory of Conduct,”’ 
‘*Some Problems of Phiiosophy,’’ ete. IJ2mo, $1 5S. 
The Discharge of Electricity in Gases. 


By J. J. Thom-on, M.A., F.R.S., Cavendish Professor of Phy 
sics in the University of Cambridge. 1l2mo, $1.00 net. 


For Younger Readers. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. 

By Ernest Seton Thompson, Naturalist to ithe Government of 
Manitoba, author of ‘‘ Birds of Manitoba,’’ ‘‘ Mammals of Mani- 
toba,’’ ‘‘Art Anatomy ef Anima's,’’ etc. With 200 illustrations 
from drawings by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00, 


The Story of a Yankee Boy. 
By Herbert E. Hamblen. His Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 
lilustrated by Harry 0. Edwards. 12mo, $1.50. 


In Pirate Waters. 
By Kirk Munroe. A ale of the American Navy. [Illustrated by 
I. W. Taber. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Boys of Fairport. 
By Noah Brooks. New and enlarged edition of ‘‘The Fairport 
Nine.’’ Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Three New Volumes. 
By G. A. Henty. Each, \2mo, $1.0. 


“No country or epoch of history is there which Mr. Henty does not know, and 
what is realty remarkable is that he always writes well and interesting!ly 
Boys like stirring adventures, and Mr. Henty is a masterof this method ef com 
position.”-—-New York Times. 

Under Wellington's Command. A Tale of the Peninsular War. Illustrated 

by Wal Paget. 

At Aboukir and Acre. A Story of Napoleon's Invasion of Egypt. Ulus 

trated by Witham Rainey. 

Both Sides the Border, A Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. Illustrated 

by Raiph Peacock. 


The American Girls’ Handy Book. 


By Lina and Adelia B. Beard. Or, How to Amuse Yourself 
and Others. With more than 300 illustrations. New and en 
larged edition. Square 8vo, $2.00, 





IMPORTANT. | ou 


oe 


**Capt. Mahan makes it sufficiently clear for the 
most obtuse that our indweliing, our desire to 


are all unworthy of us.’’—ihe Uhap Book. 


NEW AND NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


POPULAR 
PRICES 
PROM THE PRESS OP 


Sova sawn | RANG, McNally & Company. 


THE INTEREST OF AMERICAIN SEA 
POWER, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
By Capt. A. T. MAHAN. 2 maps, 12mo, $2 00. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The United States Looking Outward. 
Il. Hawai: and our Sea Power. 
IIL. The Isthmus and our Sea Power. 
IV. Anglo-American Alliance. 


ROMOLA, GEORGE ELIOT’S GREATEST WORK. 
A carefully revised edition. Large type, new plates, and 5 full-page illus 
trations, which are Works or Art in Monocravure. Two volumes, exqui 
sitely bound in cloth. 8vo, $3.00. 


V. The Puture in Relation to American Naval! FNOQCH, THE PHILISTINB. By Lx Roy Hooker. 
e 


VI. Pr etree iy | w Naval War. 

VIL A Twentieth Century Outiook. 

VU. Strategic features of the Gutf af Mexico and 
Caribbean Sea. 


by Denslow. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 





NEW EDITION READY OCT. 8D. 


MANUAL 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON 
BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
BY GEORGE J. BRUSH, 


Director of the ShefMleid Scientific School of Yale Uni. | PHCZBB TILSON. By Mrs. Fuaxx Pore 
versity. Humpurey. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


BONNIE MACKIRBY. 
Fessenpen. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. GEANT. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


MY INVISIBLE PARTNER. By Tuomas S. | ATTHE BLUE BELL INN. By J.S. Fieronen. 
Denison. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sporrorp OanFig.p. 


A traditional Romance of Ancient Egypt. Striking Egyptian Cover Design 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By Lavra Daytoy | MARGARBT WYNNE. By Apetive San- 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A MAID OF THE FRONTIER. By Henry | ALL ABOUT THE BABY. With appendix 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Determinative Mineralogy | sex re vosewonus. "sy sous 2 


Watxiace. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. $1. 50. 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. By F. Kim- | ARMAGEDDON. 
BALL Scrisyer and CuHaaues 8. Bentiey. 


treating scientifically on the Limitation of 
Offspring and Either Sex at Will, By K.N, 
Tooker, M.D, Illustrated. vo, cloth, 


By Srantey Wartesroo. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A CRUISE UNDER THE CRESCENT. By 
Cuantes Wanrrex Sropparp. Illustrated 
by Denslow. 12mo, cloth, $1.5. 


Revised and enlarged, with entirely new | A DAUGHTER OF CUBA. By Hexen M. ‘| WOMAN AND THE SHADOW. By Anazeira 


tables for the identification of minerals. By Bowen. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SAMUELL, PENFIELD, Professor of Mineralogy 
in tne Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 





Kengaty. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


versity. Send for complete catalogue and full sists af our 


Fifteenth Edition, 8vo, Cloth. $4.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 E. 10th St., New York City. 





CHICAGO. 


THREE PAMOUS LIBRARIES OP BEAUTIPUL 1 2mos. 





RAND, McNALLY & CO, New vork. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S - 
: New and Successful Books 








THE FOREST OF ARDEN 
By HAMILTON W. Mapsre, author of ‘‘ Under the Trees, and 
Elsewhere,” With illustrations and decorations by Will H. 
Low. Small 8vo, cloth, decorated, $2.00. 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER 
By Water C. Perry, Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


AUSTIN DOBSON’S WORKS 


A new and uniform edition. 16mo, cloth, with gilt tops. 
Similar to the new edition of the Mabie books. 7 volumes. 
Price per volume, $1.25, 


MEDITATIONS ON GOUT 
By GrorGE H, ELLWANGER, author of “ Idyllists of the 
Countryside,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


DRYPOINTS AND DRAWINGS 
By rau HELLED, of Paris. Reproductions in photogravure 
from the originals; with an introduction by the late mond 
de Goncourt, 4to, net, $15.00. 


THE HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE 
By Lieut.-Voi. C, Kk. Conper, author of ** L'ent- Work in Pales- 
tine,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE BIBLE OF ST. MARK 
The Altar and ‘Ihrone or Venice, a History of St. Mark’s 
Church. By the Rev. ALEXANDER RoBerRTSON, D.D. With 
ro Eonueee illustrations from photographs. 8vo, 400 pages, 

THE GOSPEL OF JOY 


By Stoprorp A. BROOKE, author of “Primer of English 
Literature,” ** Tennyson,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


























TRIMALCHIO’S DINNER 
Trapsiated trom the Latin of Petronius, with an Introduction 
and a Biographical Appendix, by Harry THURSTON PECK. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIL. 
ane Forses. With 40 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 


HAWAII IN TIME OF REVOLUTION 
~ Fa H. Krovut. Small 8vo, cloth, with illustrations, 





FRICA 
Its Partition and its Future. By Henry M. STANLEY, and 
others foremost in African affairs. 12mo, cloth, with a new 
map in colors, $1.25. 





EGYPT IN 1898 
By G. W. STEEVENS, author of ‘‘ The Land of the Dollar,” etc. 
8vo, with illustrations, $1.50. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA F 
By Joun TuHomson, F. R. G, S. Illustrated with over 100 
nn 1g of photographs, taken especially for the work, 
net, $0.00, 


MODERN FRENCH FICTION 
By Professor BENJAMIN W. WELLS, author of ‘‘ Modern Ger- 
man Literature,” ‘‘Modern French Literature,” etc. 12mo, 


cloth, $2.00. 


TTURRETS, TOWERS AND TEMPLES 
Descriptions, by the masters of literature, of the great mas- 
terpieces of architecture throughout the world. With illus- 
trations. Edited by Esther Singleton. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 














THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF RICHARD WAGNER : 
By ALBERT LAVIGNAC. With some account of his Festival 
Theatre at Bayreuth. Translated from the French of Albert 
Lavignac. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW 
By Jerome K. JeERomE, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE UNCALLED 
By Pau Laurence DunBar, author of ‘ Lyrics of Lowly 
Life,” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


JOHN SPLENDID 
ANovel. By Nem Munro. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 











ESSAYS ON WORK AND CULTURE 
By HAMILTON W. MaBIE, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 





MODERN GERMAN CULTURE 
By yng KUNO FRANCKE, of Harvard University. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.; 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY 
By Dr. ALFRED RussELL WALLaAcEk, author of ‘“ Malay 
Archipelago,” ‘* Darwinism,” etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





W. V."“S GOLDEN LEGEND 
By WILLIAM CANTON, author of ‘‘The Invisible Playmate,” 
etc. Lllustrated. 12mo, $1.50, 





AMERICAN BOOKMEN 
By M. A, DeWo.re Hows, Illustrated with 100 portraits and 
sketches, 8vo, cloth, $8 50. 


THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE AND W. V., HER BOOK 
Ky Wiiuiam Canton. A new edition, revised ana rear- 
ranged by the author, One volume (containing both books), 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS 
By Davip 8. MELDRUM, author of ‘The Story of Margredel.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 











A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES 
By JAN& BARLOW, author of ‘' Kerrigan’s Quality,” ‘‘Bogland 
Studies,” etc,, $1.25. 





THE TITLE-MONGERS 
A novel of society. By WILLIAM FARQUHAR Payson, author 
of “The Copymaker,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





THE GRENADIER 
By JAMES EUGENE FARMER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





WISDOM AND DESTINY 
Essays. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, author of ‘ The Trea- 
sure of the Humble,” etc. Translated from the French. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. 

TATTLE TALES OF CUPID 
By Paut Leicester Forp, author of ‘The Hon. Peter Ster- 
ling,’’ ** The Story of an Untold Love,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


FIRST REPORT OF A BOOK-COLLECTOR 
By WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD. 12m0, issued in a limited edi- 
tion, with 21 illustrations. 16mo, cloth, net $5 00. 





IN ANSWER TO PRAYER 
A collection of articles by the Right REVEREND BISHOP OF 


Ripon, and others. 16mo, 75c. 








For Sale by all Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD 


PUBLISHERS, 


& COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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‘The Macmillan Company s 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


The Meaning of Education 


WITH OTHER ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


“‘T do not recall any recent discussion of educational questions 
which has seemed to me so — in kaowledge and so full of 
D 


— insight. I hke the frankness, the 
onesty, and the courage of the papers im- 
mensely.” 

—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


‘*The entire series is illuminating and will 
afford fresh iaipulse to educators and stu- 


dents toward the widest and most fruitful means of education.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Study of Children 





“Tt is a pleasure to commend this 


book.” W. T. Harris, 


U.S. Comm’r of Education. 


and their School Training 


marked benefit to teachers in all grades of educational work. I trust it 


8 | am greatly pleased with the book and I believe it will be of | 
may find its way into the hands of a great many teachers and parents, 


for I feel it is of genuine merit, combining 

scientific and practical qualities in a happy 

manner.” —Prof. M. V. O’SHea, 
University of Wisconsin. 


‘“*T regard this volume as one of the 
very best contributions yet made on the 
subject of Child Study.” 

J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Supt. of City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Development of the Child 


‘** The author makes a serious study of the factors that contribute | 


to the child’s development and the forma. 
tion of his character, and seeks to find 
how they may be most advantageously 


’ 


‘‘An extremely suggestive and im- 


portant book for teachers and parents,” 


-THe DIAL, 


** Every college president and school 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 


Columbia University. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


‘* Weare sure that the teachers of the country will be glad to 
have these articles and addresses brought together in a single volume. 


On all that pertains to the science of edu- 
cation no writer more readily commands 


assent than Dr. Butler.” 


— Review of Reviews 


** The essays are written with much lite- 
rary skill and with a full knowledge of the 


| subject, and they will be found of unusual interest to all those inte- 
| rested in education.”—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


By FRANCIS WARNER, MLD. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


“This is a volume singularly clear and exact in its expression and 
definite in its generalization, the first really scientific monograph on 
child study that we have in any language. We believe that the publi. 


cation of this volume will exert a profound 
and far-reaching influence for good in aid- 
ing teachers and parents in doing the best 
that can be done with children in various 
phases in life.”"—Journal of Pedagogy. 


“There is no better statement than is 
here given of the way tostudy achild. Dr. 
Warner tells what to look for and what to 
look at.”—Journal of Education. 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


“A volume whose excellence as well as timeliness justifies its exist- 


ence. . . . This volume is another indication 
of the growing interest among well-trained 
pbysicians in the study of the conditions of 





wastes and cultivated so asto securethe superintendent in this land should read the physical and mental development of chil 

st results. @ makes much less account ‘f ’ : - dren. . . . Topics of the most vital interest 

of heredity than do most authors.” and re read the SUS esHOns 5 eg ard fo are taken up.”— Journal of Pedagogy. 
—The Independent. the education of girls and women as given 

in chapter xi, ‘ The profession of mater- 


—THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


‘An exceedingly helpful book a 
The author has a great purpose, and his 
treatment is both scholarly and original.” 

— Journal of Education 
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The Week. 


The most popular editorial article in a 
Republican organ these days is one on 
“Apathy.” The lesson of the Vermont 
and Maine elections has been taken to 
heart, and there is a general admission 
that at present quite as little interest 
in the campaign is taken in other States, 
particularly at the West, as was the case 
in New England. Political committees 
everywhere report that the people are 
not attending political meetings as usual, 
and in some cases extraordinary devices 
are employed to get them out. The Re- 
publicans of Chicago have chartered a 
vessel for a free excursion to Milwaukee, 
the plan being to get a lot of men on 
board so that they cannot escape, and 
then make stump-speeches to them. The 
Republican candidate for Congress in 
one district of the city has got up an- 
other scheme. He proposes to exhibit 
a lot of pictures of the war, and work in 
arguments for his own election between 
the views. In Kansas the Topeka Capital, 
while asserting that the Republican 
meetings have been more largely attend- 
ed than the Populist, admits that as a 
rule the meetings of its own party com- 
pare unfavorably with those of either 
two or four years ago, and there seems 
to be an opening for a good circus ma- 
nager to run the campaign in that State. 








That public sentiment is now setting 
against the scheme of an empire in the 
far East cannot be doubted. The Spring- 
field Republican declares that “no candid 
student of the drift of public opinion 
in western Massachusetts can escape the 
conclusion that the people are opposed 
to any further expansion of the national 
domain,” and that “a majority of the 
Republicans in this region desire as lit- 
tle of the Philippines as we can escape 
with, a coaling-station at the most.” The 
Iowa State Register has found in that 
Western State the same condition of 
public sentiment which exists in New 
England. Two striking incidents have 
already shown that opposition to the 
expansion policy helps rather than hurts 
a Republican candidate with the voters. 
Speaker Reed, in face of his opposition 
to the Hawaiian policy of the McKinley 
Administration, ran ahead of the Repub- 
lican State ticket in his district at the 
election in Maine. Representative Wads- 
worth of western New York was one of 
the only two other Republican Con- 
gressmen who stood out with the Speak- 
er against Hawaiian annexation. When 
his vote against his party was announc- 
ed, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
threatened him with party vengeance, 





| remarking that “he took the course that 


| 
| 





seemed to him best, and his constituents | 
should take the course that seems best | 
|} to them.” Mr. Wadsworth’s district is 
| composed of the five Republican counties 


of Genesee, Livingston, Niagara, Orleans, 
and Wyoming. The Republican conven- 
tion for this district met a few days ago 
and gave him a unanimous nomination 
for another term. 





It is encouraging to find one Repulb- 
lican Congressman after another giving 
expression to his doubts regarding the 
wisdom of the expansion policy, if not 
to his conviction that it is dangerous. 
Representative.Henry of the Hartford 
(Conn.) district, who has just been re- 
nominated, took occasion to make his 
position on this question plain in his 
speech of acceptance. “Whether,” he 
said, “our future policy is to be what is 
sometimes styled imperial, leading to 
world empire, or if, as I believe prefer- 
ably, we are to remain conservatively 
content to be one of the great in- 
dustrial and commercial Powers of 
the world, is for the American people 
to carefully consider and wisely deter- 
mine.” Representative Walker of the 
Worcester (Mass.) district has announc- 
ed that he is stoutly opposed to the ex- 
pansion policy. The Springfield Repub- 
lican states that Representative Gillett 
of the district which includes that city 
is also an opponent of this policy. 
Reed and Walker and Gillett and Henry 
are sure to find supporters as public 
sentiment against the expansion policy 
is more clearly expressed. 





Perhaps the most curious feature of 
the situation regarding the policy of ex- 
pansion is the fact that the McKinley 
Administration is trying to find out 
what “the will of the people” is from 
the deliverances of Republican State 
conventions, while the men who run 
these conventions try to avoid any ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject, and 
leave its settlement to “the wisdom of 
the President and his constitutional ad- 
visers.” Even Gov. Pingree of Michi- 
gan, who boasts of being as bold as a 
lion in telling where he stands on every 
issue, had a platform adopted by the 
Reublican State convention last week 
which did not say whether or not we 
ought to annex the Philippines, but 
weakly announced that “we leave our 
future destiny in this regard in the 
hands of the properly delegated authori- 
ties, believing that they will act for the 
glory and honor of the nation, and the 
elevation of mankind.” But if “the 
properly delegated authorities” wait for 
the Pingrees to tell them which way to 
act for the glory and honor of the na- 





tion and the elevation of mankind, and 
the Pingrees refuse to tell, how shall 
we ever get anywhere? 


It seems that we had a good deal to 
learn about our new possessions. We 
used to be told that we needed the Ha- 
waiian Islands, among other reasons be- 
cause Honolulu would be an ideal place 
for a military camp, but Gen. Merriam 
reports that there really is not one de- 
cent place in the islands for a camp. 
One of the arguments for getting Porto 
Rico was in order to have the fine coal- 
ing station we should thus secure, but 
we are now told that investigation by 
the Navy Department has shown that 
none of the harbors of Porto Rico is 
suitable for such a station, and that the 
best harbor in those waters is on the 
island of Culebra, just east of Porto 
Rico. 


The dispatches from Honolulu show 
how rapidly we are moving on the old 
and beaten track. The native Ha- 
walians, it is reported, “have greatly 
damaged their case with the American 
Commissioners by presenting petitions 
asking for the restoration of the mon- 
archy. This action has so thoroughly 
convinced the Commissioners of the 
complete lack of political sense and sa- 
gacity of the native Hawaiians, that it 
is believed they will make no recom- 
mendation to give the natives the right 
of suffrage.”” You see, the rascals are 
openly telling the American people, in 
whose power they are, that they would 
like the restoration of the old govern- 
ment under which they have always 
lived until it was taken away from them 
by the American people aforesaid, partly 
by force and partly by fraud. This 
growing impudence needs prompt re- 
pression, and we are glad to see that 
the Commissioners are going to punish it 
as it deserves. What business have the 
likes of them with the suffrage? The 
question why they cannot have it when 
the Southern negroes have it, and when 
most of the Republicans blathered for 
nearly forty years over the negro’s right 
to it, we trust our great Washington 
leacers treat with the contempt it de- 
serves. The negro can always be lynch- 
ed when he misbehaves, and in extreme 
eases he can be burnt alive, whieh at 
preseut would be difficult with the Ha- 
walians. We think, therefore, it is very 
prudent not to give them the suffrage 
until we have begun to burn them. 





There ia a grave danger that the dis- 
satisfaction growing out of the mis- 
management of the War Department, 
the sufferings of the soldiers, and the 
growing belief that the war itself was 
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unnecessary, may cause the Republicans 
to lose control of the House in the next 
Congress. This would be a calamity in 
one sense. The result would be claimed 
as a victory for the silverites, and, while 
this would be a false claim, it would 
tend to paralyze the Republicans in the 
present House and prevent the passage 
of any measure for currency reform. The 
McCleary bill, now pending, commands 
the approval of substantially all the 
sound-money forces in the country. It 
embodies the best parts of Secretary 
Gage’s plan and of the Indianapolis Mo- 
netary Commission’s plan and of Chair- 
man Walker’s bill. It has gained the 
unanimous support of the Republican 
members of the banking and currency 
committee, although some of the mem- 
bers hold themselves at liberty to offer 
amendments in the House. So great a 
gain could hardly have been expected 
one year ago. It would be a great mis- 
fortune if this advance should now be 
lost. 





In the event of the Republicans losing 
the next House, it will still be their duty 
to pass the McCleary bill now and send 
it to the Senate. It may be defeated in 
that body, but the action of the House 
will be an inspiration which will go far 
toward carrying future elections. It is 
well to recall the fact that when the 
Republicans lost the congressional elec- 
tions of 1874, after the passage and veto 
of the infiation bill, they prepared and 
passed the specie-resumption act at the 
short session of Congress which followed 
the elections. They used the few months 
of power which remained to them to 
enact a law which brought prosperity to 
the country and enabled them to carry 
the country at the elections of 1876. 
The present case is not quite parallel, 
since the Opposition now hold the Senate 
and are able to prevent the passage of 
any measure of currency reform; but the 


opportunity will still remain to the Re- 
publicans to show their courage and to 
demonstrate their adhesion to the gold 


standard, to the maintenance of which 
they are now so committed that they 
cannot recede if they would. 


The best proof that the silver craze 
is subsiding comes from the silver-pro- 
ducing States. The Montana Republicans 
held their convention on Saturday, and 
adopted the first platform ever put forth 
by the party in that State which did not 
endorse the free coinage of silver. Nor 
was this all: the St. Louis platform of 
1896, gold standard and all, was en- 
dorsed without a dissenting vote. Last 
month the Idaho Republicans did the 
same thing, one of their resolutions re- 
affirming endorsement of the St, Louis 
platform, and another declaring that ‘we 
heartily endorse the financial policy of 
the Republican party, as the same has 
been applied to the management of the 
financial affairs of the government.” Of 





course, this falls far short of the bold 
stand taken by the Iowa and Connecticut 
Republicans in demanding legislation by 
Congress to establish the gold standard 
beyond possibility of danger, but it 
marks quite as much progress in the 
right direction. 





It is not surprising that the plain re- 
marks of Mr. Crane, one of our city ma- 
gistrates, delivered from the bench last 
week in regard to the systematic black- 
mailing of the liquor trade by the po- 
lice, should have aroused the indigna- 
tion of Mr. Croker’s Chief of Police. 
What Mr. Crane said will cause no sur- 
prise. There was nothing new in it, ex- 
cept the revelation of a more systematic 
method for collecting blackmail than 
that which prevailed under former Tam- 
many governments. He says that all 
liquor-dealers are compelled now to be- 
long to an “association,” and to pay the 
Tammany tax upon their trade through 
that rather than individually. Liquor- 
dealers who do not join are watched 
closely, and the police are upon them 
the moment they violate the law. If they 
keep open after legal hours, they are 
arrested and brought into court. Mr. 
Crane declares that members of the “as- 
sociation” sell after hours regularly and 
are never troubled by the police. Chief 
Devery is so enraged by these assertions 
of the magistrate that he threatens to 
lay his conduct before the grand jury. 
That is an excellent idea. The grand 
jury is just the place for the Chief to 
go with the matter. He says he wants 
“no liquor-dealers in New York to give 
any one any money for protection,” and 
he thinks the magistrate should have 
gone to police headquarters and inform- 
ed him what his police force was doing 
before he spoke of it from the bench. 
Not that he believes his men are helping 
Tammany to collect bribes. He does not 
believe it for a moment, and thinks it 
“is a dark day now, when others are try- 
ing to use the police properly, to accuse 
them of taking bribes.” If he has his 
way the magistrate will be indicted. 
Somebody ought to be, that is clear, for 
we quite agree with Devery about its 
being “a dark day now” in police me- 
thods. 





There are signs that the liquor busi- 
ness is not the only field of govern- 
mental activity in which Tammany is 
proceeding on a system, The fall elec- 
tions are approaching, and the need of 
ample revenue is felt all along the line. 
The sudden influx of legislation against 
the street and elevated railways, in the 
Municipal Assembly, implies the forma- 
tion of some kind of an “association” in 
that body. Of course, it is all done “in 
the interest of the people.” There are 
to be public “hearings” at the city hall 
on the various railway measures, and if 
the people attend in large numbers (as 





can easily be arranged), the income from 
the source in question will probably be 
considerable. If the presscan te induced to 
take a hand in the agitation, the income 
will be really handsome. An “associa- 
tion” to which all corporations affected 
could belong, might open negotiations 
directly or indirectly with the head of 
the government, Mr. Croker, and obtain 
satisfactory results without much difficul- 
ty, we doubt not. All that is necessary is 
frank recognition of the kind of govern- 
ment under which we are living. 





The Rev. Dr. Swallow, the “honest- 
government” candidate for Governor 
of Pennsylvania, continues to make 
things interesting. He has issued a 
challenge to the Quay nominee for what 
are usually called “joint discussions,” 
or “union meetings,” as the clergyman 
styles them, in which he will maintain 
that the State has lost heavily “from 
misappropriation of interest, padded pay 
rolls, unnecessary committee expenses, 
extravagant appropriations, unlawful 
salaries, and by stealing under forms of 
law”; that the fire which destroyed the 
old capitol was the work of an incen- 
diary; and that in the rebuilding of the 
capitol there was an unfair system of 
competitive bidding. He promises dur- 
ing such a debate to establish a dozen 
propositions, which range all the way 
from general maladministration of af- 
fairs to acts of official dishonesty that 
should land the culprits in jail, and he 
charges that at least $3,000,000 interest 
on State deposits has been stolen during 
the last twenty years, and $1,000,000 
has been paid to different persons whu 
have rendered no adequate service to the 
State. It is going to be difficult for 
Quay’s man to ignore such a challenge, 
but of course he dare not accept it. 
Meanwhile the opponents of the boss 
seem to be making some headway in 
defeating his tools for nomination to the 
Legislature. But Quay is very strong in 
the rural districts of the State, and it 
still remains to be seen whether the 
spirit of revolt against boss rule is 
strong enough to break his hold. 





The Philadelphia Press, which is edited 
by Charles Emory Smith when he is not 
holding federal office, in an article dis- 
cussing “How Quay Maintains his Pow- 
er,” remarks that “the power over fede- 
ral appointments is a strong lever in 
Senator Quay’s hands to promote his 
purposes,” and says that, “should he be 
retired to private life, his control of 
federal appointments will end and the 
power of the machine will be very great- 
ly reduced.” But it is not necessary to 
retire Quay to private life in order to 
end his control of federal appointments. 
Not one such appointment against the 
public interest and in the interest of 
Quay can be made by Quay without 
the initiative of the President. The ap- 
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pointment of a notorious Quay striker 
as Consul at Matanzas, Cuba, just be- 
fore the war broke out, was made by | 
Mr. McKinley, and the appointments of 
others of his heelers which are an- 
nounced from week to week are also 
made by the President. Why does Mr. 
McKinley put this “strong lever in Se- 
nator Quay’s hands to promote his pur- 
poses”? Has Postmaster-General Smith 
never told the President the truth about 
Quay? 





The real trouble in the High Joint 
Commission has evidently begun, and it | 
is hard to see exactly how it is to be set- | 
tled. Shortly stated, it seems to be this 
—how can this country yield reciprocity 
to the Canadians by a treaty, when Con- | 
gress shuts the door in the face of Ca- 
nada by law? Put in another way, it 
would be, how can the anti-Canadian 
reciprocity lobby be any better defeat- 
ed at Quebec than at Washington? Ac- 
cording to the correspondents: “During | 
the last twenty-four hours the American 
Commissioners have been besieged by 
deputations of Americans, praying and 
demanding that no ironclad treaty be 
entered into which would disturb, if not 
in many instances destroy, the present 
protective tariff laws of the United | 
States.” The farmers are imploring, the 
Home Market Club is imploring, and the | 
accents of the suppliants against let- | 
ting Canadian barley, eggs, fruits, and | 
vegetables invade the United States, and 
against reciprocity in general, do not | 


differ from the accents of the represen- | 
tatives of the same body when they were | 
imploring Dingley to shut these dastard- 
ly products out. Is there not something 
rather base about this whole scheme of 
reopening the very questions which pro- 
tection settled, within a year of the set- 
tlement? But we have, for our part, 
never understood how any kind of reci- 
procity was reconcilable with Dingley- 
McKinley protection, so that all we can 
do is humbly to wait and see what will 
happen. 





law against pelagic sealing, but in catch- | 


ing the pelagic sealer. Perhaps, in a 
year or two, he will be flying the Japan- 
ese or the Russian flag, and then what 


| shall we do about him? 


Both to practical watchers of the 
money market and to students of theo- 


| retical finance, the recent moves of the 
| Bank of England, culminating in Thurs- 


day’s advance of its minimum discount 
rate, will be found interesting. The po- 
sition of the English money market dur- 
ing the past year or two has been some- 


| what singular. So far as the merchan- 


dise trade-balance figures in a nation’s 
debit or credit fund on foreign account, 
events have for some time past moved 


| adversely to Great Britain. Even in a 


perfectly normal trade year, the nation’s 
merchandise imports heavily exceed its 
exports, the import excess rarely fall- 
ing below $500,000,000 annually—a sum 
which measures, of course, the returns 


| from England’s investments in foreign 
| industry and the shipping trade. But of 
| recent years, chiefly as a result of un- 


foreseen circumstances or pure acci- 
dent, this excess of imports has grown 
immensely. Taking for comparison the 
calendar years 1890 and 1897, the Board 
of Trade returns show that within the 


| past seven years annual British imports 


have increased $152,000,000, while annual 
exports simultaneously have decreased 
$170,000,000. This extraordinary change, 


' which has occurred for the most part in 
| the past three years, is explained by two 


trade phenomena of the period—the 


sudden invasion of competitive export 
| markets by American producers, and the 


recent crop failures abroad, which forced 


Europe to buy unusual quantities of | 


American cereal produce. But, how- 
ever caused, the result of this double 
phenomenon was to create a somewhat 
novel situation for Great Britain in the 
foreign exchanges. A situation similar 
in some respects was created after the 


| crop failures of 1879 and 1891; but in 


| those years the so-called adverse trade 





All the other questions which will 
come before the Commission will be | 
easy of solution compared with this. 
Even the difficulty about Canadian seal- | 
ers is not to be compared with it. On | 
this subject the plan proposed seems to 
be that the Canadian sealing industry | 
should be suppressed and compensation 
be given to those actually engaged in 
the business. Probably, under English 
law, England and Canada together can 
accomplish this, though it is certainly | 
a very arbitrary interference with the 
liberty of the subject to say that he shall 
not pursue a particular kind of game in 
what has been decided by an interna- | 
tional court to be the open sea. But 
under the new doctrine of contra bonos | 
mores you can do pretty much anything 
you like if the way of legislation. The | 
real difficulty comes not in passing a 


balance was settled by largely increased 


| sales, first of English manufactures and 


second of American securities, to the 


| United States. By such offsets the inter- 


national account was squared again. 





The novelty of this year’s situation lies 
in the fact that our merchants are un- 
derselling English manufacturers in the 
home as in the foreign markets, thus 
barring one trade offset; while the for- 
eign holdings of our stocks and bonds, 


_ though still extremely large, have been 


heavily reduced by the liquidation of 


| the last five years, thus impairing the 


London market’s automatic power in 


| that direction. Much of this situation, 


obviously, is an accident of nature, 


which agricultural seasons of a different — 
| just cause, whatever the Jingo Times and 
meantime, with the equally temporary | the Jingo Colonial Secretary may say. 


character will counterbalance, But, 





“squeeze” in the New York money mar- 
| ket under the Treasury operations, ster- 


ling exchange declines and a heavy im- 
port of gold begins. 


The French cabinet has decided to re- 
open the Dreyfus case. Every intelligent 


| observer in other lands has seen, from 


the day when Lieut.-Col. Henry confess- 
ed to the forgery of an important docu- 
ment and cut his own throat, that re- 
vision was necessary. It was necessary 
not only for the internal peace of France, 


| but for her place among the civilized 


states of the earth. The public opinion 
of the world had long ago taken up 
Dreyfus, not necessarily as an innocent 
man, but as one unjustly condemned, and 
when Henry committed suicide, this opt- 
nion acquired irresistible force and in- 
tensity. The time has long passed when 
a nation can persistently commit a 
wrong upon one of its subjects and 
escape the penalty of the world’s indig- 
nation. The spectacle of the prisoner of 
Devil's Island undergoing a terrible pun- 
ishment from day to day—punish- 
ment for a crime which all intelligent 
persons now believe was not proven, but 
was most probably the result of an in- 
famous conspiracy—such a _ spectacle 
was calculated to forfeit the respect of 
other nations and to impair the ties of 
friendship and alliance which, like the 
ties of private friendship, must in the 
long run be founded upon mutual re- 
spect. Now that revision has been de- 
cided upon, the new trial must be an 
open one. Another secret trial would be 
worse than none atall. Every document 
and every witness must be subject to in- 
spection and cross-examination by the 
prisoner’s counsel, with the prisoner 
himself confronting them. It is needless 
to say that the new trial will eclipse 
most other subjects of interest while it 


| lasts. 


It is difficult to penetrate the dark- 
ness that surrounds the imperial throne 
and dynasty of China. One day we are 
told that the Emperor has resigned, and 
that the Empress Dowager is the head 


|of the Government. The next day news 


comes that the Emperor is dead, and 
that “the Russians” are carrying on the 


| Government of China in his stead, and 


that the English fleet is moving to in- 
tercept a Russian army which has been 
promised to sustain the Mantchu dynasty. 
Notwithstanding these direful and 
rather conflicting rumors, we do not ap- 
prehend any collision between European 
Powers as a consequence of the dissolv- 
ing empire of China. We believe that 
the recent peace proclamation of the 
Czar was as sincere as it is noble and 
benignant, and if it is sincere there can 


| be no armed collision in China growing 


out of any present complications, for 
England will not go to war without a 
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THE ‘‘NEW DUTIES” AND “NEW 
RELATIONS.” 


We have in our time read many a 
yard of buncombe and blatherskite, but 
buncombe and blatherskite used to be 
simply funny. You read them, you had 
your roar or your chuckle, as your habit 
might be, and you flung the stuff into 
your basket. One of the peculiarities of 
this day is that buncombe and blather- 
skite have become wicked and malig- 
nant, as well as amusing and silly. They 
have at last begun, for the first time in 
their history, to fill the minds of the 
public with anti-social passions, with 
envy, hatred, and malice, with the desire 
to humiliate and injure fellow-men with 
or without cause, with the desire to seize 
what does not belong to us in virtue sim- 
ply of our superior strength. They are 
being used to turn away a whole Ame- 
rican generation from the arts of peace 
and civilization, to fill their minds with 
dreams of battle and murder and sud- 
den death, to persuade them that the 
ideas of national greatness and indi- 
vidual glory through which the Ameri- 
can people have risen to unparalleled 
strength, and have won the respect of 
mankind, have been all a mistake, and 
that we should from the start have close- 
ly followed the old-world example of 
strife, extravagance, and folly, of blood 
and tears and devastation. 

There are many excited windbags en- 
gaged in this silly business, but we have 
not come across one who has made his 
comedy so mischievous as Mr. Griggs, 
the Attorney-General of the United 
States. Here is some of his latest stuff, 
which, properly enough, was delivered at 
a political convention: 

“These new duties and new relations will 


add fresh dignity to American citizenship, 
will raise the sense of official and political 


obligation as they increase responsibility. . 


They will take the people out of the tread- 
mill rounds of domestic politics, where is- 
sues are too often artificial and transient. 
New thoughts, new questions, new fields, 
fresh hopes, broader views, wider influence— 
all these will come, as well as troubles and 
disappointments and temporary failures and 
discouragements, which will but serve to 
call forth renewed energy and effort until 
they are finally overcome.” 

Now this is meant, and is well calcu- 
lated, to give ignorant and unthinking 
people the idea that, when we get the 
Philippines and Cuba, we shall not any 
more have to occupy ourselves with the 
questions which now beset us—with the 
tariff, with the currency, with the negro 
problem, with political corruption, with 
bossism, with blackmail by bosses, with 
the civil service, with transportation, 
with our system of education, with the 
effect of elections on our administration. 
Then who, O amusing Griggs, is going to 
take charge of these problems and solve 
them? You are clearly not going to do 
it, because your mighty mind wili, by 
your own admission, be entirely occupied 
with the affairs of the Cubans and the 
Tagals. We presume the same thing will 


be true of all your fellow-statesmen, 





those profound thinkers who are occu- 
pied just now with the elevation of 
mankind at Washington. Who, then, atter 
you have become occupied in “expand- 
ing,” is to look after our domestic inte- 
rests? 

You possibly hold, in fact you inti- 
mate, that you and your colleagues are 
so broad- minded and so many - sided 
that, after settling these interests, you 
will have plenty of time to spare for 
the affairs of the Cubans and the Tagals. 
Well, now, if our affairs are so insignifi- 
cant that you and the like of you can 
easily dispatch them in the tag ends of 
your time, why have you not dispatched 
them already? Take the condition of our 
finances, for instance. That is consider- 
ed in all other countries, as well as by all 
intelligent persons in our own, one of 
great disorder. This condition has lasted 
now for thirty-five years. If you will look 
in your Burke, you will find a very fine 
passage, which you will not dispute, that 
the very first concern of every civilized 
nation is its finances; that we may safely 
judge of the progress which any nation 
has made in civilization by the condi- 
tion of its treasury, and the amount 
of attention its people give to it. Two 
years ago you and your colleagues 
at least pretended to be fearfully 
wrought up about ours. You rent the 
air with supplication’ to men of all 
parties to elect your candidate to the 
Presidency, and you swore that, if we 
would only do so, you would put 
our finances on a sure and lasting 
foundation. 


We believed you and elected your man. 
What have you done about the finances? 
Just as we expected to see your great 
minds buried in schemes of currency, 
and banking, and taxation, we found 
you were charging and sabring and bom- 
barding in Cuba. When you last pre- 
sented yourselves to the people for a 
renewal of your commission to govern 
us, did you ask us, or did we give you, 
the smallest permission to substitute the 
elevation of mankind in distant parts of 
the earth for attention to our monetary 
affairs? You know very well the subject 
was never mentioned between us at all. 
We knew nothing about your vastes 
pensées or your longs espoirs. We did 
not dream of your thinking your mis- 
sion so great. We did not know you 
as a conqueror. We thought you a plain 
Jersey lawyer, who was not even equal 
to the task of taking charge of the Ame- 
rican treasury. Who told you that our 
domestic affairs were so insignificant? 
Who authorized you to describe the 
businegs of the American people as “‘arti- 
ficial and transient,” and a “treadmill 
round’? If you thought so, why did 
you take office? Why did so mighty a 
mind descend to the humble duties of 
Attorney-General? Why did you not 
consider in time the vast expanses of 
the earth’s surface which still sit in 
darkness awaiting your attention and 





Alger’s and Davis’s and McKinley’s and 
Morgan’s and Platt’s and Murphy’s? If 
our affairs are so petty as you say, who 
made them so? Is not their apparent 
pettiness and insignificance wholly due 
to our unhappy practice of selecting men 
like you for their management—men 
who never give one hour’s thought to a 
question, men who are occupied solely 
with the distribution of State and fede- 
ral offices, men who would consider time 
spent on any real problem of govern- 
ment time wasted, men whose sole idea 
of “politics” is the getting or losing of 
offices by people who have no fitness 
or experience for them? 

And we now ask you the most impor- 
tant question of all, Do you not know 
perfectly well that offices are the. very 
subjects which will occupy you if we let 
you have your foreign possessions; that 
you will never bestow a single thought 
on the happiness of the people or their 
interests; that as soon as you have gull- 
ed us, you will turn eagerly to see “what 
there is in this” for you, how many of- 
fices you have got to divide, and how 
you can best make them “go round” 
and help the party? Moreover, you will 
practise your little games all the more 
successfully because you will be so far 
away that we cannot watch and expose 
you. And, O Son of Thunder, why 
should the affairs of the Tagals be more 
worthy of your mighty mind than those 
of your own countrymen, except in being 
more trivial, more barbarous, more 
technical? Why should they afford 
higher employment to a great man than 
those of a people of 70,000,000 “heirs of 
all the ages, foremost in the files of 


time”? 





MEN FOR THE EXIGENCY. 


The advocates of expansion and em- 
pire have a very convenient way of dis- 
posing of the principal argument against 
them. That principal argument is that 
we have neither the machinery of gov- 
ernment nor the kind of public servants 
for any such work, and that neither our 
political habit nor our political system 
is likely to produce them. The Execu- 
tive, under our Constitution, has a con- 
stant and powerful temptation pressing 
on him not to allow any of his subor- 
dinates to distinguish himself or become 
prominent, for the simple reason that 
all such persons make at once compe- 
titors for the Presidential office. This 
contingency is constantly present to his 
mind about every prominent man be- 
longing to his own party, and not al- 
ready in some way pledged to his sup- 
port. The strongest political habit we 
have is to acknowledge all distinguished 
political service, no matter of what na- 
ture, by election to the Presidency; and 
especially any political service that has 
been unpleasant to foreigners, or, as 
we say, has “made them stand round.” 
We can never tell the moment when a 
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new candidate may start up, when, there- 
fore, the chief executive officer may find 
one of his most valuable subordinates 
arrayed in secret or open opposition to 
him and busily engaged in discrediting 
him. 

We have in what is going on in Wash- 
ington to-day a very striking illustra- 
tion of all this. One can easily fancy 





how little real honest attention the | 


various great men there are giving to 
the public interests, compared to the 
task of “downing” Miles or “downing” 
Alger or exposing Hanna. There is 


hardly a man in the public service to- | 
day whose position is, for any reason, | 
the least conspicuous, who does not | 
think that “the lightning,” as the phrase | 
is, may strike him at the Presidential | 
convention, whether his merit consists | 


in having won a naval battle or se- 


veral prizes at a golf match. Without | 
meaning to cast any discredit on any | 


one, we may say that there are about a 
dozen men in the field to-day .as rivals 


of Mr. McKinley for the office of Pre- | 
_ is always grumbling, and ask what is the 


sident, without the smallest sense of its 


being in any way undesirable or un- | 


becoming. Fancy the effect of this, if 


half these candidates were in the public | 
service at foreign posts and busily en- 
gaged in proving that McKinley was a 

have made our follies of so little conse- 


silly old fellow, who did not deserve a 
second term, through a score of agents 
and a hundred newspapers in the United 
States. 


Nor is this all. We are distinguished 
from England, for imperial purposes, by 
the fact that our chief executive officer, 
who will have to administer our empire, 
instead of having a long and secure 


The Nation. 


argumentum a spe inepté, which was first 
brought prominently into notice by its 
vigorous and successful use by Wilkins 
Micawber, one of Dickens's best-known 
characters. The argument as formulated 
by Micawber was that whatever is dis- 
agreeable to you, however likely it may 


will not happen. For instance, having 
no means or very little, you give a pro- 
missory note for a thousand dollars, with 
the intention of spending the money in 
entertainments, without the slightest 
knowledge how you are going to repay it. 
Your creditor comes to inquire. Probably 
from what he has heard about you, he 
thinks he will put you in “a corner.” 
By the aid of this argument you meet 
him boldly. He asks you how you are 
going to pay the bill? 
firmly that “something is sure to turn 
up.” Money is sure to come in from 
some quarter. It has often done so with 
other men, why should it not do so with 
you? You ask him if he is satisfied. 
He says he is not. You then tell him he 


matter with him now. He then apolo- 
gizes for disturbing you and goes away. 

Our immense material success, our re- 
moteness from enemies and rivals, and 
the strong political sense of the people, 


quence to the popular welfare that this 
argument has worked itself into the web 
and warp of our political reasoning. It 


| has now become quite common in po- 


tenure before him for the trial of poli- | 
cies and for profiting by experience, is | 
obliged, once in every four years, to | 


seek a new lease of power from an 
immense and ill-informed constituency, 
which knows nothing about foreign na- 
tiens or foreign affairs, which is just 
“s likely to elect Bryan as Mr. Gage. 
Now it is making an absurd demand on 
human nature to ask him not to use 
every means in his power to secure suc- 
cess. Whether you ask him or not, he 
will uge them. He will use the patron~ 
age as he does now, at home and abroad, 
He will oblige the bosses and the Sena- 
tors in every conceivable way in all 


litical discussion. We have found it suc- 
ceed so well in dealing with our domestic 
affairs that we have at last made up 
our mind to see how it will work in the 
world outside. Well, is it not time to 
stop and think a little? This mode of 
reasoning has long been one of the great 
jokes of private business. No other civil- 


| ized nation has used it for a century or 


two. It has caused some laughter at our 


| expense in the Cuban war, the first at- 


parts of the world in which we have 


dominion to exercise or salaries to pay. 
He will veil his intentions when open 
declarations are desirable; he will post- 
pone action when prompt action is ne- 
cessary; he will retain officials in of- 
fice “under fire’ when public morality 
and national safety demand their prompt 
expulsion; in short, he will do what- 
ever he thinks necessary to be renomi- 
nated, no matter what becomes of the 
“empire,” 


As we have said, the advocates of 
empire have an easy way of disposing 
of all this argumentation. It is known 
in treatises on formal logic as the 





tempt we have made to use it in foreign 
affairs. Would it not be well now to 
stop and think a little? There is no 
hurry. How do we like McKinley or 
Alger as a Moses to lead us into the 
promised imperial land? 


UNFAIVHFUL COUNSELLORS. 


The outburst of sentimentality which 
brought on the war and which started 
the “colonial policy,” is receiving very 
unfortunate stimulation from a portion 
of the English press. A year ago there 
was not the least likelihood that any- 
thing the English press could or would 
say, would have the least influence on 
American opinion, except in a direction 
contrary to the writer’s intention. There 
has been a great change recently. The 
English press has become a sympathetic 
friend, which tells the American public 
how to think, especially on questions of 
foreign policy. On these it is supposed 
to speak with connaissance de cause—that 


| youthful and anxious inquirer. 


| it out. 
seem according to all human experience, | 


You tell him | 





2385 


observer to a 
Accord- 
ingly, a considerable number of English 
writers are stepping forward to tell us 
how excellent and becoming our colonial 
policy is, and how easy it will be to carry 
We need only send ships enough 
and troops enough to such colonies as 
we may take a fancy to, and there we 
are—a great Anglo-Saxon nation ready 
to fight like Trojans, beside Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Salisbury, for the li- 
berties of mankind. 

The, first thing to do tak- 
ing any one’s advice is to inform your- 
self about the competency of the adviser. 
You have to be sure, before you listen to 
him, that he knows what he is talking 
about. It is not enough for him to like 
what you are going to do; you have to 
be sure that he knows enough about you 
to know what is good for you as well 
as to desire it. He must not only be a 
friend, but a friend acquainted with your 
character and circumstances. He must 
know something about your capacity 
and, let us add, your weaknesses. He 
must know the sins that most easily be- 
set you, as Well as the achievements of 
which you are capable. Now, as ill luck 
would have it, we cannot point to one 
English admirer of our colonial policy 
who has any of these qualifications. First 
and foremost among them is Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who is now on a visit in this 
country, but is mainly famous in his 
own as the concocter of schemes which 
are never carried out, either because they 
are impracticable or because he himself 
does not honestly believe in them. When 
his own countrymen hardly ever take his 
advice, why on earth should we? Next 
after him come the Daily News and Spec- 
tator, which are giving forth daily and 


is, as an experienced 


before 


| Weekly a large amount of congratulation 


over our newly displayed propensity to 
conquer and govern other people and ap- 
propriate things which do not belong to 
us. We cannot honestly say that these 
journals are not good friends of Ameri- 
ca. They have often shown us hearty 


| friendship; but this was on occasions 


when it was not necessary to know us 
thoroughly or understand our domestic 
conditions, in order to be able to sym- 


| pathize with us. They differ in this from 
| Mr. Chamberlain, who probably does not 
| care a brass farthing what becomes of 


us as long as we help him and Lord 
Salisbury to get the better of the Con- 
tinental Powers in the East. The arti- 
cles of these two papers are being widely 
copied over here, and are giving much 
comfort and help to the expansionists. 


Now, their advice about expansion has 
not the slightest value, for the reason 
we have already given, that nobody's 
advice about expansion is of any value 
unless he has a thorough comprehension 


| of the state of things in our own home 


—that is, knows the evils which threat- 
en us in our domestic politics and some- 
thing of the weaknesses of our public. 
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One of those weaknesses has developed 
itself in an unusual degree only since 
last January, and is a weakness which 
disqualifies a people for governing or 
holding others in subjection, and that 
is, liability to violent gusts of pass- 
ing emotion, during the prevalence of 
which all who try to reason with them 
are treated as public enemies, If history 
teaches any lesson, 
ples afflicted in this way are pecu- 
liarly unfit for empire. At all events 
they have never permanently achieved 
empire. Only two have ever done so in 
historic times—that is, the English and 
the Romans, both of them peoples of 
singular stolidity, and freedom from 
great ups and downs of feeling. It is 
this kind of nation which pursues “po- 
licies” and builds up empires. We, on 
the contrary, like the French and the 
Greeks, are quite capable of entertain- 
ing directly opposite opinions on the 
most important matters, or of dismiss- 
ing them wholly from our minds, in one 
week. For instance, all our public men, 
or nearly all, taught us for thirty years 
that it was good policy to hate Eng- 
land. ‘That it was bad policy was as 
plain ten years ago as it is now, but 
we changed it only about the 10th of 
last May, and then we changed it in a 
few days. Now you may, like the Greeks 
or the French, have many of the quali- 
ties which go to make up a great nation, 
but if you have not steadiness of pur- 
pose, and do not employ your best men 
in public business, all talk of empire is 
the talk of boys, or the talk of Athenians 
before the siege of Syracuse. 


So, also, we may well ask, What do 
these foreign advisers know about our 
domestic politics? Do they know, or do 
they not know, the enormous proportion 
of our population which is as yet unas- 
similated, almost incapable of that close 
community of thought and purpose 
about life and death and judgment, 
about war and peace, about country and 
religion, which has animated all success- 
ful conquering nations? Do they know 
that it will probably take another cen- 
tury of all the gocd influences we can 
put in motion to weld this enormous 
mass into a moral whole, thinking and 
feeling alike about the great human 
interests, and with higher and nobler 
notions about nationality than that it is 
something to wave a flag about, or to 
kill somebody for? How many of these 
counsellors have read John Wanamak- 
er’s speeches last spring about the con- 
dition of politics and government in one 
of the largest States in the Union? How 
many of them know anything about the 
condition of politics and government in 
this State of New York? What do they 
think of the war which they approve of 
80 highly resulting in its one land hero, 
after his return from the field, placing 
his sword and his glory, so to speak, 
at the service of one of the most noto- 
rious corruptionists in the State, whom 





it is that peo- | 





almost any intelligent man, asked to 
point out the worst enemy of American 
government, would unhesitatingly choose 
as, at least, one of the greatest impedi- 


| ments to the realization of any dream of 


real American greatness? 








THAT OLD “GAG.” 


The defeat of the silverites last week 
in the Connecticut Democratic conven- 
tion foreshadows the already publicly 
announced programme of the Democrats 
in this State—the burial of the silver 
issue as soon as their convention meets. 
Such events will have the effect of awak- 
ening the public to the absurdity of the 
old cry that Platt, Quay & Company—in 
other words, the rascals who have got 
hold of the nominating machinery of the 
Republican party—must be kept in power 
in order to save the country from “free 
silver.” Of course, in particular con- 
gressional districts all over the country, 
the Republican candidate may be a 
known “gold” man, as his opponent may 
be a known “silver” man; but that on 
this account it is necessary to vote the 
straight Republican ticket for State of- 
ficers for the remainder of your life in 
communities like New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania in order to 
stamp out Bryanism, is a little too much 
even for those who were led to give Mc- 
Kinley his plurality of 268,000 in New 
York in 1896. Whether it is true or not 
that “silver is a dead issue,” you can- 
not get people to vote on it in an off- 
year, when it is actually eliminated from 
the contest by the party hitherto domi- 
nated by the silver interest. When in 
such States as Connecticut and New 
York the Democrats suppress it, what 
they mean is that a Democrat elected on 
their platform may do what he thinks 
best about silver, and in these States 
there is no real silver sentiment, so that 
the moment the machine tyranny ceases 
there is no more probability of their 
becoming silver States in Democratic 
than in Republican hands. 

When we reflect on what has happen- 
ed since 1896, we cannot help feeling 
that Platt, Quay & Company have en- 
joyed the benefit of this argument about 
gold and silver long enough. Under its 
influence they succeeded in inducing the 
bone and sinew of the country, the in- 
dependent voters, the Gold Democrats, 
the clergy, the “old soldiers,” and all to 
put into the Presidential chair a man 
who had for twenty years been a silver 
man, and who declined throughout the 
campaign to say that*he had changed 
his views. To back him up, we worked 
tooth and nail to get everybody to keep 
quiet about Platt and Quay and Bos 
government, and declared that Bryan- 
ism was worse than corruption or black- 
mail or maladministration. At the end 
of two years what have we got by it? 
A little more silver let into the cur- 
rency, an outrageous tariff, and a tre- 





mendously expensive war, which makes 
currency reform more difficult than ever, 
and good Mr. Gage as Secretary of the 
Treasury to help on the glorious work. 
And now, after two years of this sort, 
the bosses assure us that unless they 
milk the corporations and fill the offices 
for two years more, there Is the gravest 
danger that Bryan may carry the coun- 
try in 1900. This will not do any longer. 
It is recognized as a “gag.” 


To every one who values manliness 
and independence in politics the expos- 
ure of this humbug must be gratifying. 
In fact, it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more debasing to a community 
than that it should get into the way of 
feeling that it was necessary to keep up 
a reign of knavery in order to avert a 
reign of folly. You cannot sustain cor- 
rupt rogues in power without making 
corruption the road to power, and we all 
know that unless we can make honesty 
and fitness the road, free government 
here cannot last. This is the reason 
why such an experiment as keeping the 
present Republican “leaders” in, in or- 
der to keep Bryan out, is fraught with 
such danger. It corrupts everybody who 
takes part in an election, and prepares 
him for more corruption. This is what 
Napoleon III. did in France for twenty 
years, and his régime ended in the ruin 
of the country at Sedan. For twenty 
years the arguments of the supporters 
of Napoleon were almost exactly those 
of the men who surround McKinley: you 
must support him; otherwise, there was 
no safety for property. With us the only 
refuge from corrupt rulers is putting 
them out of office, and we cannot put 
the Republicans out of office except by 
the aid of the Democrats. 
repeating the free-silver “gag” every 
twelvemonth, we should keep the Re- 
publicans in office for ever, without the 
slightest guarantee that the Republi- 
can régime would not end in free silver 
after all. 


Nobody can afford to vote for noto- 
riously unfit men, as a steady thing, to 
save his pocket. The man who does it 
becomes base and cowardly, just as the 
blackmailed wretch does who pays the 
bosses to do the dirty work of nomi- 
nating and “keeping” them. And be- 
sides this, you will not save your pocket. 
The rascals will cheat you after all. The 
only conceivable way to punish the 
crimes of the Republican party is‘ to 
vote for better men, and whether these 
call themselves Independents or Demo- 
crats matters very little. A puppet of 
Croker’s is no better than a puppet of 
Platt’s; but when we come to elect a 
Governor and Legislature, there is one 
thing that we cannot afford any longer 
to do—to vote against an honest, upright 
man for annexation of the Philippines 
and a further lease of power to Platt, 
in order to strengthen the hands of cur- 
rency-reformers who laugh at us. Those 
who do this are very much like the old 


If we kept - 
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“doughfaces” before the war, who voted | 
for thirty years to “save the Union,” | 
and in order to do it kept in power the 
very people who were bringing on the 
destruction of the Union. They were 
all good men, but they would persist in 
doing evil that good might come. The 
security of property was their god also. 








THE PREDICTEDWHEAT FAMINE 


Thirty-three years ago, in April, 1865, 
Prof. W. Stanley Jevons published a re- 
markable pamphlet entitled ‘The Coal 
Question: An Enquiry Concerning the 
Progress of the [British] Nation and the 
Probable Exhaustion of Our Coal Mines.’ 


| reckons at 2,070,000;,000 bushels. 


wheat product is not increasing at a 
similar rate, and while, moreover, the 
world’s capacity for growing wheat is 
approaching a limit. He estimates that 
in the early seventies the bread-eating 
contingent of the race increased at the 
average rate of 4,300,000 individuals per 
annum, whereas in tke eighties the an- 
nual increase exceeded six millions, and 
is presumptively greater now. 

The world’s capacity for wheat pro- 
duction, with the present acreage, he 
Thirty 


| years hence, he argues, the growing 
| population of bread-consumers will need 


3,260,000,000 bushels annually, and for 


| this he believes that the zones adapted 


After a thoroughly scientific examina- | 


tion into the ratio of increase in Eng- 
land’s coal production and consumption, 
and into the capacity of the mines for 
future production, Prof. Jevons reached 
the positive conclusion that increasing 
consumption at the same rate, for rather 


to wheat-culture will be unable to pro- 
vide the requisite acreage. In his opi- 


nion, another generation will have creat- | 


ed a home population in the United 


| States sufficient to consume all the pos- 
| sible wheat product of the country. Rus- 
| sia, on the basis of a normal average 


more than a century, would raise “the | 


average price of coal much higher than 
that now paid [1865] for the finest kinds 


home consumption, will be in a similar 
position. The capacity of Canada and 


| Australia he believes to be over-estimat- 


of coal.” Therefore, he warned the Eng- | 


long continue our present rate of pro- 
gress.” 


ed; so with South America; while the 


lish manufacturing public, “we cannot | Danubian states can even now do little 


| more than provide for home require- 


The prediction created something like | 
| and increase the average yield per acre 


a popular sensation; it was quoted by 


Mr. Gladstone and others in parliamen- | 


rguments on the national finances, | 
ay | avert the crisis. Famine would probably 


and it gave rise to a vast deal of con- 
troversy and suggestion. But one-third 
of Prof. Jevons’s century has now elaps- 
ed, and nothing has occurred to empha- 
size his warning. His pamphlet did, in 
fact, explicitly predict for the year 1891, 
three decades after the year on which 
he based his ascertained figures, a Bri- 
tish coal consumption of 234,700,000 tons. 


| 
| 


But when 1891 had passed, the trade | 
| tests the theory that Australian produc- 


learned, as the Government’s “Statistical 
Abstract” informs us, that only 185,479,- 
000 tons had been produced in Great 


Britain during the twelve months, this | 
| land alone. 


being also the maximum of the century 


to date. Moreover, there were 31,000,000 | 


tons exported in 1891 out of this total | 


} 


product; so that Prof. Jevons’s estimate 


of consumption of that year turned out | 
| lish trade experts unanimously reject Sir 


to be excessive by not less than 50 per 
cent. Nor has the price moved up in 
accordance with the prophecy; Mr. 


Sauerbeck’s tables of commodity prices | 


show the average domestic price of Bri- | 
| obvious point is made that estimates of 


tish coal in 1891 to have been less by 5 
per cent. than it was in 1865. 


If a “coal | 


famine” is approaching in England, | 


none of the usual signs is yet visible. 


We recall this incident, now almost 
| ers and non-bread-eaters. 


forgotten, as a rather interesting side- 


light on Sir William Crookes’s recent | 


prediction of a coming “world-famine” 
in wheat. Briefly summed up, Sir Wil- 
liam’s contention, in his address of three 


tion, is that the bread-eating population 
of the world is increasing in a geome- 
trical ratio, while the world’s annual 


ments. A higher price for wheat might 
encourage more scientific cultivation, 


from 12.7 bushels to 20 bushels; but this 
precaution would only delay and not 


confront the world, under existing con- 
ditions, as early as 1931. 


There are several ways of approaching 
such a subject, and it may be best to 
notice, first, that Sir William Crookes’s 
statement of facts and statistical prob- 
abilities has been prompily challenged 
by the commercial experts. Dornbusch’s 
London organ of the grain trade con- 


tion has reached a maximum, and af- 
firms that fifty million acres of suitable 
soil is to-day uncultivated in Queens- 
Our own Department of 
Agriculture estimates a 10 per cent. in- 
crease this year in the acreage of the 


United States, with at least 150,000,000 | 
bushels increase in the output. The Eng- | 


William’s view of the productive limita- 
tions of Canada and Rumania, and lay 


much stress on Russia’s possibilities un- 
der scientific farming. Finally, the very | 


the world’s population, and of its rat | 


of increase, are largely matters of guess- 
work, especially when the attempt is 
made to discriminate between bread-eat- 


The truth is that there is no sure way 
ct forecasting either the immediate or 
the remote future in this matter of food 


| supplies, except by the tangible argu- 
weeks ago before the British Associa- | 
| isting reserves at the end of crop sea- 


ments of present annual production, ex- 


sons, and the course of prices. The fail- 


ure of the crops last year in half-a- 





dozen foreign countries had the natural 
result of starting such pessimistic pro- 
phecy as Sir William Crookes’s, simply 
because available supplies in storehouse 
did decrease heavily, while the price of 
wheat was rapidly advanced. 
ealled “world’s visible supply” was, in 
fact, reckoned at the close of August 
sixteen million bushels less than at the 
same date in 1897, and fifty-six million 
less than in 1896. But a season 80 ex- 
traordinarily bad as last year’s, while it 
may possibly show the use of larger ave- 
rage reserves and larger average pro- 
ductions, proves nothing as to a future 
permanent shortage. Against the pre- 
sent estimated “world’s supply” of 45,- 
500,000 bushels, the two abundant har- 
vests of 1893 and 1894 left at the same 
date four years ago no less a visible sup- 
ply than 205,000,000 bushels, which was 
wholly excessive. As this year has al- 
ready shown, such an abnormal crop 
deficiency as that of 1897, with the con- 
sequent abnormal prices, brings into 
cultivation new wheat acreage through- 
out the world. If the grain trade, which 
is familiar at least with reasonable ex- 
pectations for the nearer future, be- 
lieved the present average rate of in- 
crease in production to be inadequate, 
their ideas have found curious reflection 
in the market for wheat deliverable to 
the buyer in future months. Such prices 
are 15 to 20 cents per bushel below what 
they were a year ago. As everybody 
knows, and as Sir William Crookes him- 
self admits, a permanent advance in 
price would bring into cultivation, not 
only new grain area, but districts long 
abandoned (as in England and in our 
own East), because at ruling prices they 
cannot compete with the fertile lands 
opened up to culture in the past genera- 
tion. 


The so- 


We believe, in short, that the world’s 
food-supply will take care of itself much 
longer than the period which Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes allows it. We are very 
sure that a year or two of “bumper” 
crops and easy prices will detract very 
greatly even from curious interest in 
his prophecy, as it has done in the case 
of Prof. Jevons’s pamphlet. In fact, we 


| are not sure that 1900 or 1902 may not 


witness another appeal to farmers to 
reduce their acreage and check the 
“overproduction.” Of course, when the 
scientist turns his gaze down a con- 
tinuous series of future centuries, he can 
demonstrate the probability that all the 
possible wheat-fields will be strained to 
their utmost capacity; just as we may 
assume, without any demonstration, that 
at some future day, more or less remote, 
Engiand'’s coal-fields will be exhausted. 
But we feel ourselves bound to warn the 
scientists against fixing a date for the 
coming crisis. Mr, Malthus, wiser than 
Prof. Jevons or Sir William Crookes, 
confined himself to generalities, which 
are safe, because no matter how long the 
world has to wait to realize the predic- 
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tion, it may still be assured by the 
philosophers that trouble cannot be ul- 
timately averted. 


“THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
HISTORY. 


THE HaGuE, September 8, 1898. 


“The sun of Orange” is the Dutch equiva- 
lent for “‘Queen’s weather,”’ and on the first 
day of Wilhelmina’s exclusive reign the ex- 
cessively plain Binnen Hof was gilded with 
sunlight. This added to the pleasure of the 
delegates from many lands who met in the 
First Chamber of the States-General at nine 
A. M., September 1, 1898, to inaugurate the 
International Congress of History, which is 
to reconvene at Paris in 1900. It is tho- 
roughly characteristic of the Dutch to unite 
with popular celebrations of an august event 
some intellectual monument. After the fire- 
works and tableaux of the coronation—the 
national honeymoon—this Congress of His- 
tory will, in all probability, remain as a 
permanent institution. Appropriately meet- 
ing in a country famous for its past gather- 
ings of European diplomatists to settle 
terms of peace after war, and to recon- 
struct the boundaries of nations, the choice 
was a happy one also of the chamber for the 
sessions. Between the swan-dotted Viver 
Pond and the Binnen Hof, during three cen- 
turies, the representatives of a people who 
found both food and power on the sea have 
met to deliberate and act. In the union of 
the Orient and the Occident the Dutch were 
the first leaders. They are working now for 
the unity of history. 

About one hundred delegates met in the 
Dutch Senate-hall, with its ceiling blossom- 
ing with gold and color and finest art, and 
its floor furniture of seats covered with plain 
green baize. The Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, De Beaufort, presided at the open- 
ing, and delivered an address of welcome, 
though the real founder of the congress, M. 
de Maulde de la Claviére, Secretary of the 
Society of Diplomatic History, occupied the 
chair during most of the morning. There 
were no fewer than six Japanese present, one 
of whom, Prof. Takahashi, who reads a pa- 
per giving a short history of the diplomatic 
side of the war of 1894-'95, was present as 
legal adviser to Admiral Ito during the 
battle, blockade, and cruising of the naval 
campaign. The Japanese Government, high- 
ly appreciating such international con- 
ferences, sent Mr. Yamada as delegate to 
report. On the contrary, the Chinese, though 
they are officially present in The Hague to 
witness the coronation in Amsterdam, 
“glared by their absence.”’ 

Of Americans perhaps a dozen are in at- 
tendance, The American Historical Associa- 
tion, the Holland Society, the Southern His- 
torical Society early responded to the in- 
vitation. The Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, Mr. 
J. G. Whiteley, Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, and 
Dr. Wm. Eiliot Griffis, Gen. Egbert L. Viele 
and Judge ©, H. Truax, Profs. Haskins and 
Henry Alexander White, and United States 
Consul Listoe are here. The presence of the 
American and other ladies, with a dash of 
color and specialty of costume, among the 
clerical teachers of history and diplomacy 
add agreeable variety to a company repre- 
senting perhaps twenty nations, yet alike in 
the monotonous cut and hue of the modern 
man’s garb. 

In his opening address of warm welcome, 





the Queen’s minister, De Beaufort, dwelt 
upon the local associations of what was once 
“the finest village in Europe,’ but which 
now, with 192,000 souls, is metropolitan, if 
not cosmopolitan, in tastes and interests. He 
paid handsome and sincere tributes of praise 
to Motley for picturing the past, and to 
“een Amerikaansch publicist Godkin”’ and 
his ‘“‘zeer goed geschreven boek,” in which 
the unforeseen tendencies and the possible 
future of democracy are discussed. He inti- 
mated that a true knowledge of history is the 
best regulator of democratic society. One 
familiar with contemporaneous Dutch politics 
and parties is tempted to “read between the 
lines.” In the Netherlands the strong and 
constant tendency to democratic forms is 
not dangerous because the democratic spirit 
is so real, so deep, so old. The monarch 
rules, the people govern. 


After this admirable address, the accept- 
ances of the various governments (unoffi- 
cial) and societies were read. The delegates 
were called upon to respond, the compliment 
being paid to the United States of being in- 
vited first. Mr. Gustavus Whiteley of Balti- 
more, having already placed upon the table 
the creditable array of our official publica- 
tions of diplomatic literature—treaties, cor- 
respondence, and consular reports—spoke in 
French with wit and grace, bearing the per- 
sonal felicitations of President McKinley. 
Mr. Simson of St. Petersburg for Russia, 
Prof. Erdmannsddérffer for Germany and Aus- 
tria, and others for their various countries 
followed, showing what had been done under 
governmental and associational auspices for 
the preservation and publication of historical 
documents. The announcement of sections, 
into which the working congress is divided, 
with the names of the chairmen and time of 
sessions, followed. Besides the general and 
subordinate sessions, the functions include 
an excursion to Amsterdam, another to Rot- 
terdam and Dordrecht, a reception at the 
house of the Minister of Foreign Affairs on 
Friday evening, and a banquet at the conclu- 
tion of the congress in the Hétel des Indes. 


Naturally, your correspondent has taken 
greater interest in the fourth section, in 
which the Oriental themes are uppermost. 
Roughly speaking, the subjects discussed in 
section i. treat of the diplomatic history of 
Western Europe; those in section ii. of East- 
ern Europe and the Ottoman Hmpire; sec- 
tion iii. of diplomacy proper—concordats, 
protocols, monuments, etc.; section iv. of the 
Indies, China, and Japan. Two men, typical 
in their personal appearance of their re- 
spective countries, Germany and England, 
preside over the first\section. They are Dr. 
Erdmannsdérffer of Heidelberg and Oscar 
Browning of Cambridge. In the sixteen pa- 
pers read, summarized, or nominated by title 
and to be incorporated in the volume of 
proceedings, I can name but a few, trans- 
lating most of their titles into Bnglish: The 
Opposition against Charles V. (Meinardus); 
Mirabeau and Mauvillon (Erdmannsdorffer) ; 
Greek, Norman and Crusader (Sternfeld); 
Social History of Germany (Von Below); 
several papers on the commercial relations 
of Holland; various tractates upon the 
phases of the long struggle between political 
Catholicism and state-church Protestantism. 
Evidences of recent research were shown in 
the papers of M. Casati, concerning the di- 
plomacy of the French Directory, and of M. 
de la Tourrasse on the negotiations between 
the Duke of Anjou and William of Orange. 
Dr. Slothouwer of Rotterdam (brother of 





the eminent scholar, now deceased, who so 
greatly aided the late Douglas Campbell, in 
furnishing data for the ‘Puritan in Holland, 
England, and America’), read an able paper 
on “An Effort to form a Fiirstenbund in 
1728.” 

+ In section ii. the theme of Aristarchi Bey 
was “Les Protégés en Turquie.” Count La- 
forge de Vitanval, who has just finished his 
complete history of Marshal MacMahon, in 
three sumptuous volumes, treated of the 
Marshal’s relation to the Franco-Russian al- 
liance. The old Eastern Question (now so 
overshadowed by the question of the hour 
still further East, but much nearer our 
West) was handled in seven papers by Rus- 
sians or delegates from the states in the 
Balkan peninsula. The heritage of Peter the 
Great, the first Russian students in the 
West, Czar Peter and Madagascar, and (al- 
most as a matter of course and of compli- 
ment) the great Muscovite in the Nether- 
lands, the question of the Ionian Islands 
from 1799 to 1815, and Prince Obrenovitch’s 
ideas upon Balkan confederation, were 
among the themes discussed by earnest 
specialists. 

The work of the third section in eight 
papers.may be summarized under the head 
of descriptive diplomacy, and will be valu- 
able to the student of the forms as well as 
the spirit and facts of history as influenced 
by courts and envoys. In this, abbés, clerical 
gentlemen, and learned men from Rome were 
in the majority. In section iv., presided over 
by Citizen Whiteley of Baltimore, and served 
in the secretarial chair by Prince Galitzin of 
Moscow, all the papers, except one (by Prof. 
Syveton of Rheims, on ‘India in the Eigh- 
teenth Century and the Chevalier de la Mer- 
veille’) were on Japan. Prof. Henri Cor- 
dier, the veteran Chinese scholar, presented 
three inedited documents of interest, show- 
ing early Dutch enterprise in the Far Hast. 
Consul-General Halot enlarged on the be- 
ginning of the Chino-Japanese war of 1894- 
’95; Prof. Takahashi showed the applications 
of international law during the same period, 
and Mr. Terao made a survey of Japan’s 
relations with Europe from ancient times to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

In short, except a pardonable frequency of 
complimentary reference to Dutch matters, 
the congress was worthy of its name. The 
spirit throughout has been admirable, and 
happy results may reasonably be expected 
from this concourse of scholars, historians, 
and men familiar with the written sources of 
history. Most admirable was the paper read 
by Mr. Frederick Harrison of London, the 
famous disciple of August Comte, and au- 
thor of admirable monographs on Cromwell 
and William of Orange. He showed how 
grandly the work is proceeding in Great Bri- 
tain for the presentation, in a form accessible 
to scholars, of the relations of England with 
Continental nations during a thousand years. 
Another project, for the formation of an in- 
ternational library of history and diplomacy, 
can only be alluded to here. Suffice it to say 
that all signs discernible point to the per- 
petuation of the congress thus auspiciously 
begun, and to results which must benefit 
civilization and the race at large. 

W. B. G. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF FRIBOURG IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


FRIBOURG, September, 1898. 
The tourist in Switzerland can hardly have 
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failed to observe how very conspicuous a 
place has been given this summer in the 
book-shop windows to certain pamphlets | 
about the new university at Fribourg. If he | 
has read the newspapers, he will also have 
come across occasional obscure intimations 
as to what the German universities are going 
to do to mark their sense of Fribourg enor- 
mities. The matter is worth looking into. 
In 1889 the Great Council of the Canton | 
of Fribourg voted to establish a university. | 
To this resolution, doubtless, diverse mo- 
tives contributed, feremost among them can- 
tonal pride. But religious zeal also played 
a large part. All the other universities of 
Switzerland—Basel, Bern, Ziirich, Geneva, 
Lausanne—are in Protestant cantons; and 
we cannot be surprised that the people of 
Fribourg, one of the chief strongholds in 
Switzerland of Roman Catholic faith, should 
be unwilling to subject their sons to what 
they naturally regard as dangerous influ- 
ences. The faculties of theology, besides, 
at all these universities are either Protestant | 
or Old Catholic; and Roman Catholic Swit- 
zerland has for some time been obliged to 
content itself, for the education of its theo- 
logians, with ill-equipped Episcopal semi- 
naries. Fribourg saw its chance to become 
the intellectual centre of Roman Catholic 
Switzerland. For a little state, with a popu- 
lation of but 120,000, to undertake to have 
a university of its own was, indeed, a boid 
thing—perhaps an unwise thing; neverthe- 
less, the Government set to work. An initial 
capital of two and a half-million francs was 
provided by the conversion of the existing 
public debt; the cantonal law-school was 
enlarged, and made into a faculty of juris- 
prudence; some nineteen scholars were in- 
vited from other parts of Switzerland, from 
France, and, above all, from Germany, to 
form a faculty of philosophy; and in Novem- 
ber, 1889, the University was opened. Next 
year the cantonal Government made an ar- 
rangement with the General of the Domini- 
can Order, in accordance with which some 
eight or nine members of that order were 
sent to Fribourg to form a theological facul- 
ty, and were received as colleagues by the 
professors of the other faculties. Finally, 
in 1896, a faculty of natural science, com- 
posed, like that of philosophy, of scholars 
drawn from Germany and other countries, 
was called into existence; supported partly 
from the profits of the state bank, partly 
from those of the state electric works. Thus 
in seven years a teaching force of some 
sixty persons has been brought together, 
while the concourse of students was steadily 
increasing. From 30 in 1889-’90, the number 
had grown in 1897 to 301—127 from Switzer- 








land, 112 from the German Empire, 24 from 
Bulgaria, 10 from Russia, and 28 from other | 
countries. The canton is bilingual—almost 
equally divided between a French-speaking 
and a German-speaking population — and | 
not only have some of the lectures in the 
University been given in French and some in | 
German, but the Dominican fathers have | 
given their instruction in Latin. The can- 
tonal Government might fairly congratulate | 
itself on its success; it has created, it would 
seem, an institution well suited to the pecu- 
liar conditions of the canton, and it has 
given it a certain cosmopolitan character | 
which attracts students from far beyond the 
cantonal boundaries. 


Unfortunately, however, the internal his- 
tory of the University has been by no means 
80 encouraging. The relations of the mem- 


bers of the professorial body to one an- 
other and still more to the Director of Public 
Instruction, representing the Fribourg Gov- 
ernment, have been marked almost from the 


| first by a long series of misunderstandings 


and contentions, growing more and more 
acute until they have culminated in the pre- 
sent crisis. In December of last year eight 
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details of the controversy. A couple of in- 
cidents may be worth citing as examples of 
gravamina. The story of each is, at any 
rate, full of human nature; and the ade- 


' qguacy of the governmental explanation may 


of the professors, all of them “Reichs- | 


| deutschen,” i. e¢., subjects of the German 


Emperor, resigned in a body; the educational 
journals of their fatherland have for the last 
few months been filled with their grievances; 


| and the Denkschrift (Munich: Academischer 


Verlag), in which they have set forth their 


second edition. 


When we come to read the Denkschrift 
we find, if we may trust its narrative of 


| version of the circumstances, has reached its 


be left as a problem for the reader. 

The first is of a certain student who 
prepared for his doctoral thesis a history 
of education in the Canton. He took occa- 
sion, it appears, to narrate inter alia the 
scandalous ecclesiastical conditions which 
once prevailed In the Canton. The Domini- 
cans got wind of this, and, according to 
their critics, sought to have the disserta- 
tion modified, just out of a stupid desire 
to cover up clerical ill-doing, no matter in 
what period, at any cost to scientific free- 


| dom. To this the Government replies that 


events, that the University of Fribourg has | 


been a sort of cockpit in which has been 
fought out anew almost every one of the bat- 
tles that have engaged the attention of the 


academic world from the early days of the 
University of Paris to the most recent State | 


foundation in the American West. The in- 


terest of the pamphlet is. not diminished by | 
| its authors’ ignorance of this—so to speak— | 


microcosmic significance of their expe- 
rience. The Director of Public Instruction, 
with the best intentions in the world, au- 
thorizing promises to win professors which 
he is afterwards unable to perform, and so lit- 
tle acquainted with the best university tradi- 
tions that he is continually rubbing the 
teaching body the wrong way by apparent 


or real interference with academic autonomy 
| rector replies that the speech of the Ger- 


—how familiar a modern figure he is. The 
suspicion, whether well or ill-founded, which 
the lay professors of Fribourg, all good Ro- 
man Catholics, be it observed, felt towards 


the publication of these scandals was likely 
seriously to annoy certain wealthy eccle- 
siastical corporations and certain wealthy 
families, still existing in Fribourg; that 
these had it in their power greatly to help 
or injure the young University; and that 
the dissertation might have been just as 
valuable a contribution to scientific history 
if it had shown a little more “tact.” 

The second incident illustrates the na 
tional antagonisms which, according to the 
same critics, the Director actually fomented 
An association of German students in Fri- 
bourg held a Commers on the Emperor of 
Germany’s birthday. One of the German 
professors proposed the toast of the Em- 
peror, and this was so ill received by a 
French lecturer present that he actually 
threw his glass under the table! The Di- 


man professor proposing the toast dwelt so 


| complacently on the superiority of the Ger- 


their Dominican colleagues—how it reminds | 


us of many a long struggle in the mediwval 


‘universities against the pretensions of the 


religious orders. Just below the surface we 
seem to discern the everlasting difficulty 
how to harmonize the claims of ecclesiastical 
authority with those of scientific independ- 
ence. And, finally, the racial antagonisms 
within the professorial body which even the 
neutral atmosphere of Switzerland could not 
dissipate, sound like faint echoes from the 
halls of the University of Prague, whether in 
Huss’s time or our own. 


The reader is so likely to have his mind 
made up on the several issues apparently in- 
volved that he is pretty sure to be carried 
away by the Denkschrift, and to take its 
authors at their own valuation, as deserving 
champions of the cause of science and aca- 








demic independence. But it is fair to add 
that the Antwort (Fribourg: Universitits- 


buchhandlung, Veith) prepared by the Gov- 
ernment, puts a good many of the cir- 
cumstances in a somewhat different light. 
“Six of one and half a dozen of the other” 


is a dull verdict, perhaps; and unless one | 


could call for further evidence and cross- 
examine the, witnesses, one would hardly be 
justified even in saying so much as that. 
But we cannot but suspect that the band of 


young German scholars, most of them with | 


little previous experience, who had been 
brought into the sleepy little Swiss town, 
scarcely suffered from an insufficient sense 
of their own importance. We may even con- 
jecture that, in their dealings alike with the 
Dominicans and with their French colleagues, 
their conduct was not unfailingly character- 


ized by modesty or consideration for others. | 


It would be wearisome to enter into the 


mans to all the world as to be inevitably 
offensive to the non-Germans present. The 
French lecturer in question was polite 
enough to rise at the toast, but he was 
so excited that when he sat down he acev- 
dentally spilled his glass over the table- 
cloth and over the trousers of his neigh- 
bor! “The great conspiracy of the French 
thus reduces itself to a tactless speech, a 
nervous listener, and a bespattered pair of 
trousers."’ All this is solemuly set forth, to- 
gether with the elaborate letter of apology 
and self-exculpation which the nervous 
Frenchman sent to his dean on the occasion. 
A pair of trousers has never, perhaps, sym- 
bolized so much international antipathy 
unless when Mr. Balfour confiscated the 
garments of Mr. William O’Brien. 

The places of the outgoing professors have 
been filled, and the work of the University 
will proceed. It is to be hoped that the 
cantonal authorities have received a les- 
son to go rather more slowly in the fu- 
ture; to take more care what promises their 
representatives make to the new comers; 


| and to make up their minds just what sort 


of place they waft their university to be. 
There are several ideals of a university, all 
good from a particular point of view, but 
not all compatible with one another. Let 
us add that when the authorities of the 
German universities have had time to di- 
gest the Director’s Antwort, they will prob- 
ably not be in quite so great a hurry to 
boycott little Fribourg as the outgoing pro- 
fessors may have expected. W. J. A. 


ARARAT. 


Tir.is, August 22, 1898. 
A round trip from here to the southward, 


i. 
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even if the traveller confines himself to Rus- 
sian territory, is well worth making for more 
reasons than one. To be sure, there are 
certain things to be put up with. The sce- 
nery is, in the main, uninteresting, in spite 
of some fine districts, as the mountains are 
bare and few of them have perpetual snow; 
nor is this disadvantage made up for by 
particularly striking outlines. Even in the 
valleys or plains, where there are not wheat- 
flelds the vegetation is often sparse or non- 
existent; the heat is at times great, and the 
comfort is usually, to put it mildly, primi- 
tive. These drawbacks will be diminished 
when the new railway from Tiflis to Kars is 
in working order, as it ought to be within a 
year, and the proposed branch has been 
made from Alexandropol to Erivan. When 
these are completed, one will no longer have 
to spend so many hot, weary hours in spring- 
less perel:ladnayas or at stations waiting for 
fresh horses. It will then be easier to see 
what is really worth seeing without much 
unnecessary trouble and expense. 

Of the “sights” of this region, some are 
interesting historically, others for their 
natural attractions. The fortress of Kars 
is both, looming up, as it does, from the 
plain, when one approaches it from the 
north, the great key to the region, hardly 
less impressive than Gibraltar itself. Gazing 
on it, one wonders how the Russians, now 
at last the permanent masters, could have 
captured it three times in this century, with 
or without the aid of corruption among the 
defenders. Any one who cares about the 
early history and former glories, as well as 
the present fortunes, of the Armenian peo- 
ple would do well to make an expedition to 
the ruins of Ani, for centuries the capital of 
the state that first férmally adopted Chris- 
tianity—ruins which are in a better state of 
preservation than one is prepared for, though 
they are fast going to pieces, thanks to van- 
dalism and neglect. Then there is Etch- 
miadsin, a celebrated monastery a thousand 
years old, still the residence of the Catholi- 
cos, or bighest dignitary of the Armenian 
Church. The library has many manuscripts 
of great value, and the school or academy 
is an important centre of national reawaken- 
ing. Of less consequence, but also deservy- 
ing a visit, is the equally ancient monastery 
of Sevanga, on a little island a mile from the 
shore in the lake of Goktcha. For a Moham- 
medan centre one can turn, a few miles from 
Etchmiadsin, to Erivan, which is still in 
many ways a Persian city, showing nume- 
rous traces of its former rulers. The real 
glory, however, of this whole part of the 
country is Mount Ararat. 

In history and in legend, since the flood, 
Ararat las been one of the most famous 
mountains in the world, of which the an- 
clents believed it to be the centre. Its 
reputation for inaccessibility rather sur- 
prises one, for it does not—at least seen from 
the northern side—look as sharp as the Mat- 
terhorn, or, though It is in reality, as lofty as 
Mont Blanc, perhaps because of the much 
greater height of the snow-line in summer. 
The finest view I obtained of it was from the 
road above Erivan. Immediately at one’s feet 
lies the city, with ail its Oriental picturesque- 
ness of mud houses peeping out of masses of 
rich gardens; beyond it stretches some thirty 
miles of plain, broken up by patches of irees, 
and from this foreground the huge mounta'n 
towers up in the air, a great, dark cone tip- 
ped with the whitest snow. On one side it 
is connected with a low, bleak range; on the 





other, or rather part of Ararat itself, is 
Little Ararat, dwarfed by its brother, and 
free from snow in midsummer, yet a sharp, 
stately cone, rising to nearly thirteen thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level. In the saddie 
between the two, at a camp called Sadar 
Bulakh, about three hundred soldiers are 
stationed during the summer to escape ihe 
heat of the land below and to keep in 
some sort of order the bands of wandering 
Kurds. 


Ararat has been climbed a good many 
times in this century, notably by Mr. Bryce, 
who has given an excellent account of his 
trip; later by several foreigners (among oth- 
ers by two American bicyclists, Messrs. Allen 
and Sachtleben), and by a number of Rus- 
sians. And yet, with officers and soldiers on 
its slopes for months every year, the only 
person I could find who had made the ascent 
was an Armenian guide, who declared he had 
been up fifteen times, but had been able to 
reach the top only three. At a distance, 
people spoke of such an enterprise as very 
foolhardy and dangerous; nearer to, they 
took a more sensible view, though some were 
dubious, and all painted out how much de- 
pended on luck, for even in the finest weath- 
er in August (the best month for an at- 
tempt) the summit is almost always clouded 
over just before noon till near evening, and 
the morning itself is uncertain enough. How- 
ever, Russian hospitality to the roving stranger, 
especially if provided with a letter with a 
good official signature, produced in my case 
the greatest readiness to give assistance. The 
colonel in command of the post offered a 
guard, and called for volunteers, with the 
result that when I started out on the morn- 
ing of August 17, besides the Armenian guide 
and four Kurds, to carry wood, blankets, 
provisions, etc., I found myself wth an es- 
cort of five Cossacks (on foot), soon rein- 
forced by nine infantrymen. At any rate, it 
saved one from the bother of carrying a 
revolver. 

We proceeded slowly enough, with very 
frequent rests, the delay coming from the 
guide, who early became exhausted and com- 
plained of age and illness. At about half- 
past four we reached a spot where there was 
a general desire to camp. The Kurds natu- 
rally wanted to stop as soon as possible, the 
soldiers thought it would be cold higher up, 
and the guide was tired out. On the other 
hand, it seemed absurd to halt when there 
was still so much daylight, and when it was 
desirable to get well ahead for the morrow. 
As a means of cutting short discussion, I 
started on, followed with more or less will- 
ingness by the rest of the troop; and though 
we did not go much further, even a little was 
a decided gain. The place where we did camp 
was respectably smooth, and the night, owing 
to the fortunate absence of wind, was not as 
cold as we had supposed it would be. The 
party, therefore, slept well; only the guide 
tossed and tumbled about, groaning with 
fever, and keeping me, his next neighbor, 
uncomfortably awake. Luckily I had quinine 
with me, and, after filling him up with it, 
told him next day to remain behind with the 
Kurds and with one soldier, also fever- 
stricken, 


We did not get away until 6 A. m., but 
then moved steadily and fast, keeping on 
the ledge of rocks that borders the snow, 
and stopping with increasing frequency only 
from fatigue and want of breath. To a vete- 
ran Alpine climber it might perhaps have 
been child’s play; there was nothing peril- 





ous, nothing really difficult about it; it was 
only a persistent scramble upwards. To a 
tourist of sedentary habits it was, at least, 
exhausting, as the way was very steep, and 
the rarefied air made one lose one’s breath 
easily, besides causing headache. Spiked 
shoes and a good alpenstock, instead of a 
birch stick with a sharpened end, would have 
been a considerable help. On we pushed, 
every man for himself, wasting our strength 
in amateur fashion, but making such con- 
tinuous progress that, in just about four 
hours and a half, the first three of us, not 
many minutes apart, reached the summit, 
which consists of two cones one a few feet 
higher than the other, and by ten o’clock all 
fourteen were assembled on the top of the 
snow. 

There are two ways in which one can 
take the view that spread below us, for 
we were fortunate in our weather, and had 
time enough to get a good look before a 
cloud closed in on us. One can survey the 
empires of Russia with its great present 
and future, Turkey and Persia with their 
great pasts; one can repeat that the thin 
stream beneath is the ancient Araxes, one 
can think of the exploits of famous con- 
querors, the cradles of former civilizations, 
and of Noah’s ark—the scene is one that 
appeals strongly to the imagination. From 
what we might call the photographer’s stand- 
point, it is less satisfactory. On every side 
lie unlovely plains, relieved only occasional- 
ly by a little water or a patch of green; 
beyond them are high, dull mountains, all 
with the same barren, scorched look save for 
a few distant snow-peaks. Perhaps at a 
season or on a day when there is no heat 
mist dimming the landscape, the prospect 
may be more attractive. Somehow, with 
all its historical associations, it did not 
tempt me to linger very long in the glare, 
but made me willing to join the soldiers 
in partaking of refreshments, or investigat- 
ing the box with the names of previous 
visitors. And yet, though the view left only 
a blurred outline in the memory, that out- 
line is something I shall never forget or 
cease being pleased to own. 

The return was easy enough. Three thou- 
sand or so feet can be covered in a twink- 
ling by coasting down a great snowflield, 
and, even if one is more cautious, he can 
descend rapidly through loose stones, though 
there is a very uncomfortable chance (as 
it takes nothing to set a lot in motion) 
of sending them flying at any time on to the 
men under you. Before sunset the last of 
the party was again at Sadar Bulakh. Here 
there had been quite a little excitement, 
for much of our progress, including the 
reaching of the summit, had been followed 
through field-glasses, and shots fired from 
the top had been distinctly heard; thus we 
had eye and ear witnesses of our success. 
Many were the toasts drunk that night. 

On the whole, it seems to me that the 
most notable result of our climb is that 
it must provoke others. No one, even in 
the vicinity, can now maintain that the 
mountain is inaccessible or nearly so. Of 
course, like other such places, it is dan- 
gerous to get lost on in a storm (a man 
died in that way last summer), and ac- 
cidents can happen anywhere; but there 
are countless less celebrated ascents hard- 
er in every way. Some day, then, in the 
future, we may expect to see numerous al- 
penstocks marked, among other names, with 
“Mt. Ararat.” 

ARCHIBALD Cary CooLipan, 
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Correspondence. 


THE COUNTRY NOT FOR WAR. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In the statement that the Maine and 
Vermont elections show a change in public 
sentiment in regard to the Cuban war, there 
is, I think, a mistake. I do not believe 
that the mass of the people have at any 
time been in favor of any war or any policy 
of expansion. Still less would they have 
been in favor of it had not certain papers, 
for reasons best known to themselves, per- 
sistently given a false impression of the 
situation. The mobs of the cities, to-day 
as yesterday and a thousand years of yester- 


| 


personal convictions, will you not give space 
to a denial from one who, having been a 


| member of the University community during 


| the entire period of the war, 


feels that 
his opportunity of studying the attitude of 
Harvard undergraduates was as good as an- 
other’s; who has made an especial effort 
to ascertain the part played in the war by 
Harvard graduates and undergraduates; 
and who is, in consequence, very strongly of 


| the opinion that your praise of Harvard's 


days, are ready to shriek for any measure or | 


any barbarity, however wicked and sense- 
less, provided only the cry is started. But, 
however much Paris may be France, neither 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, nor all 
the cities taken together are the United 
States. There is a vast country constituency, 
slow to move, slow to reach, and slow to 
give expression, but which must finally be 
reckoned with. No opportunity has offered 
itself to this opinion for its expression until 
the late elections. In none of the New 
England States is the country constituency 
stronger than in Maine and Vermont. 

We, the country people, want no wars, 
no expansion, no imperialistic policy. We 
yet have a weakness for the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. We are 
still sufficiently conservative to have a re- 
verence for George Washington. We do not 
like standing armies; we do not believe in 
vast navies, supported by money wrung 
from our heart’s blood, from our long years 
of toil and penury. We love peace and the 
gentler graces and milder manners that 
flourish in a free republic. We have no wish 
to see our women laboring in the flelds while 
the young men are idle in garrisons or holy- 
stoning the decks of cruisers. The ancestors 
of some of us even have fled from the im- 
perialist policy that would have sent them 
to duty in far-away and unhealthy lands 
amid a hostile people. We want none of it. 

Then, too, if it is for unscrupulous poli- 
ticians to seize and govern enslaved people 
abroad, may it not come to pass that the 
same policy will be pursued at home? As 
we have heard and read of the fate of an- 
cient republics, it seems to us that so it 
befell. And this is the lesson we country 
constituency are silently and a little sullenly 
trying to impress upon alarmed M. C.’s, who 
thought only to reckon with the cities, that 
shouting and excitement will mislead and 
befool. W. 
PITTSFIELD, Maass., September 26, 1898. 





HARVARD’S PATRIOTISM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your current number, comment- 
ing on the Commencement exercises at Cam- 
bridge last June, you take occasion to say: 
“In the melancholy ‘patriotic’ stampede 


reluctant and limited patriotism is as un- 
deserved as it is unacceptable? 
Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM GAaRROTT BROWN. 
CAMBRIDGE, September 25, 1598. 





(Our remarks had reference not to the 
undergraduates alone. If we chose to 
make invidious comparisons with other 
colleges in favor of Harvard, we could 
readily do so.—Ep. Nation. ] 





THE CURRENCY MOVEMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: While heartily commending the arti- 
cle entitled “The Currency Movement” in 
your issue of September 15, I beg leave to 


| point out one factor, and that perhaps the 





which involved all the colleges to a greater 
or less extent, we certainly think Harvard's | 
part was creditably reluctant and limited.” | 


This opinion is doubtless of interest to 
many of your readérs, as it is to me, and 
I ask that, if you have any evidence of its 
truth, you let it be known to us. If, on 
the other hand, you express merely a gene- 
ral notion, which may perhaps be rooted in 


most important, in producing what you desig- 
nate as the “relative scarcity’’ of currency 
as compared with gold at the present time. 
Spurred by loss of custom, due to the grow- 
ing practice on the part of the banks of ship- 
ping currency by registered mail and cover- 
ing the risk by insurance, the express com- 
panies, in April of this year, made large re- 
ductions in their charges for carrying cur- 
rency, but left the rate for transporting 
gold unchanged. Between New York and 
Chicago the currency rate was reduced one- 
half, or, to be more precise, from $1 to 50 
cents per $1,000. As a consequence, the 
country banks strenuously object to having 
gold sent to them, and, in order that they 
may be ready to respond to their calls as 
far as possible, the city banks are using 
every effort to husband their stock of cur- 
rency of small denominations, always in- 
adequate during a few weeks at this season 
of the year. On such small considerations 
do large movements, affecting, it may be, the 
welfare of the nation’s finances, depend. 
Yours respectfully, 
FREDERICK W. 
CHICAGO, September 19, 189s. 


GOOKIN. 





RHYMES TO EYE AND BAR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is somewhat surprising that scho- 
lars such as Prof. Brander Matthews and Mr. 
Andrew Lang should have failed to make any 
discrimination between two classes among 
the imperfect rhymes which have recently in- 
curred their censure. When a _ rhymster 
matches heaven with given, or sacrifice with 
lies, he is usually quite aware of his poetical 
licentiousness, and either defends himself by 
pleading the hardship of finding a better 
rhyme, or else maintains that the imperfec- 
tion secures a precious air of unpremeditated 
art. But such phenomena as the rhyming of 
dawn and morn (which both of these writers 
condemn) must be placed in another cate- 
gory. They are unconscious transgressions, 
if indeed we may call them transgressions 


| at all. The culprit here would probably not 





acknowledge that he had used the rhyme 


faute de mieur; be has been betrayed by his 
accustomed pronunciation of the words; and 
in his speech dawn and are 
friend “F. H."” might say, unassailable ho- 
meoteleuta. In other words, the offender 
does not, with Prof. Matthews and Mr. Lang. 
but maton. 
contention, he might argue that for so pro- 
nouncing he has the best of authority; that it 
is his critics who are upholding their pro 
vincialism against his use of genuine London 
English. For there is good evidence to show 
that, in the dialect of the upper classes in 
Old and New England, r is rapidly becoming, 
in most situations, an obsolete sound. Prof. 
in his ‘Primer of Phonetics,’ 


morn as our 


say morrn, If he were given to 


Sweet states 
section 221: 

“This consonant [r] never occurs 
except before a vowel, being elsewhere weak- 
ened into a voice-glide In Scotch, r 
is a strong trill everywhere. In Ame- 
rican-English,r before a pause or a consonant 
appears as a point-modification of the pre 
ceding vowel, being completely lost 
in other American pronunciations.” 

It would seem, then, that Prof. Matthews 
has been misled by his ‘“‘point-modification,” 
and that the truth is hidden from Mr 
his persistent habit of a “strong 
everywhere.” The truly British 
cling to his ‘“‘voice-glide’’ and drop his r’s at 
will. How far he chooses to avail himself of 
this privilege, may be seen by the following 
specimens gleaned from one volume of Mr 


Lang 
trill 
may 


by 


poet 


Kipling’s poems 
* Rafiways and roads they wroughfl, 
For the needs of the soil within; 
A time to acribble tn court, 
A time to bear and to grin.” 
A Maaque of Pienty, 


“Dysentry touched bim in June, after his Chota 
Bursat— 
Lowered his portly 
depart.” 


person, made him tong to 


—Pagett, M. P. 


“It was under Khyraghauty I mused: 
Suppose the maid be haughty — 
There are lovers rich and forty.” etc 
asthe Bell Clinia, 


“Now even after dinner when the coffee-cupe are 
brought, 
Ahasuerus walleth o er the grand piano-forte.” 
Army Headquarters. 


“Long he pondered o’er the questiom in his scantily 
furnished quarters, 
Then proposed to Minnle Boffkin, eldest of Judge 
BotTkin’s daughlers.” 
The Poat that Fitted 


“Bought a shiny bowle-knife, bought a town made 
aw wd, 
Jingled like a carriage horse when he went abroad.” 
What Happen d, 


“and One, long since a pillar of the Court, 
As mud between the beams thereof ts wruwght ; 
And One who wrote on phesphate for the crops 
Is subject-matter of his own Repor.” 

—The Last Department, 


“T quarrel with my wife at heme, 
We never Oght abrooa; 
But Mrs. #8. bas grasped the fact 
Iam her only ‘ord. 
Dividel Destin ca. 
This same pronunciation (“lawd’') must be 
the final stanza of “The Last 
printed in the ‘Seven 
G. M. WHICHER 


assumed in 
Chantey,’” a poem 
Seas.’—Very truly yours, 


BROOKLYN. September 20, 1808, 
T 
Notes. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will publish 
directly ‘A History of English Critical 


Terms,’ by J. W. Bray. These counters in 
literaty criticiem are arranged and discuss- 
ed alphabetically. 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston, will pub- 


lish immediately ‘The Santiago Campaign,’ 
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by Major-Gen. Joseph Wheeler; also, during 
the season, ‘Washington the Soldier,’ by Gen. 
Henry B. Carrington; ‘Songs of Good Fight- 
ing,’ by Eugene R. White; ‘The Land of 
Contrasts: A Briton’s View of his American 
Kin,’ by James F. Muirhead; and a ‘Treasury 
of Canadian Verse,’ by Theodore Harding 
Rand. 

Further announcements by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are ‘The War of 1898,’ by Richard 
Harding Davis; ‘Commercial Cuba,’ by Wil- 
liam J. Clark; ‘The Column and the Arch,’ 
by W. P. P. Longfellow; and ‘Music and 
Poetry,’ first of a series of uncollected prose 
writings by the late Sidney Lanier. 

‘A Source Book of American History,’ by 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, and 
Clara Tschudi’s ‘Life of Marie Antoinette,’ 
translated from the Norwegian by E. M. 
Cope, are in the press of Macmillan Co. 

M. F. Mansfield & Co., New York, will re- 
print from the English edition Kipling’s 
‘Departmental Ditties,’ with a new edition 
of the ‘Barrack-Room Ballads,’ in two vol- 
umes, with twelve color drawings by Blanche 
McManus; also, ‘Youth at the Prow,’ a novel 
by E. Rentoul Esler. 

‘Along the Bosphorus,’ by Mrs. Susan BH. 
Wallace, wife of Gen. Lew Wallace, and ‘A 
Cruise under the Crescent,’ by Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, are announced by Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. 

Henry Frowde is about to bring out ‘The 
More Excellent Way,’ by the Hon. Mrs. Lyt- 
telton Gell. 

T. Fisher Unwin's fall list includes ‘Litho- 
graphy and Lithographers,’ by Joseph and 
Elizabeth KR. Pennell; ‘A Literary History 
of Ireland,’ by Dr. Douglas Hyde; ‘Unpub- 
lished Letters of Dean Swift,’ edited by Dr. 
George Birkbeck Hill; ‘Shakspere in France,’ 
by J. J. Jusserand; ‘The Life and Letters of 
Lewis Carroll (the Rey. C. L. Dodgson),’ by 
Mrs. 8. D. Collingwood; ‘Through New Gui- 
nea and the Cannibal Countries,’ by Capt. H. 
Cayley Webster; and ‘The City of the Ca- 
liphs: A Monograph on Cairo and its En- 
virons and the Nile and its Monuments,’ by 
BE. A. Reynolds Ball. 

Purcell's uncomfortable ‘Life of Cardinal 
Manning’ has been reissued by Macmillan 
Co. in two volumes less elegant but not 
less readable than the much more expensive 
first. The same plates have been used, and 
the binding is fit for any library. 

Cen, Miles’s ‘Military Europe,’ the series 
of papers which he wrote, after his official 
visit of last year, has appeared in quarto, il- 
lustrated by fifty-six engravings, most of 
them reproductions of photographs (Double- 
day & McClure Co.), The circumstances of 
the tour were such as to preclude the idea 
of free criticism of the armies inspected by 
the author, but even the casual observations 
of so experienced an officer will have many 
points of interest. The numerous portraits 
of eminent personages and distinguished of- 
ficers are not the least of the attractions of 
the volume, 

The Macmillan Co. bring out a handy and 
useful little manual entitled ‘Questions and 
Answers in the Theory and Practice of Mill- 
tary Topography,’ by Major J. H. Bowhill, 
late Adjutant of First Battalion Wiltshire 
Regiment (England). It is a considerable 


eeries of practical problems in topographi- 
cal engineering, beginning with the use of 
scales, and passing to the construction of 
maps, plotting from fleld-books and notes, 
contouring, eye-sketching, reconnaissance of 
The answers to the prob- 


roads, rivers, etc. 





lems are given in the second part of the vol- 
ume, and large scale-illustrations of the me- 
thods are supplied in an accompanying port- 
folio of loose plates engraved and printed 
in colors. 

‘Wireless Telegraphy,’ by Richard Kerr, 
F. G. 8. (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a very 
popular little book indeed; there is not a 
dry word in it. Mr. W. H. Preece, an adept 
in the art, supplies a chernimmatic preface 
which was richly deserved. He goes as far 
as he well could—not to the point of justice. 
Whoever reads the book should read be- 
tween the lines of this preface. Mr. Preece, 
by the way, is at as much pains to do jus- 
tice to Americans as Mr. Kerr seems to be 
to avoid mention of them. One blunder is 
worth notice simply because it is a frequent 
popular misapprehension. Mr. Kerr (p. 18) 
says: “It was conjectured by .. . Clerk Max- 
well and others that light . and elec- 
tricity .. . only differed in degree... . 
Their velocity ... was the same.’’ What 
Clerk Maxwell repeatedly said, as in his 
posthumous book (‘Elementary Electricity,’ 
p. 98), was: “It is quite possible that the 
velocity of electricity in a telegraph wire 
may be less, say, than the hundredth of an 
inch in an hour.’ The ratio between the 
dynamical and statical methods of measur- 
ing electrical phenomena is a quantity of the 
dimensions of a velocity, and that velocity 
was shown by Maxwell and later physicists 
to be the velocity of light. Hence, we have 
reason to believe that the luminiferous ether 
is really electricity. Electricity is not a vi- 
bration, like light; it is a thing, attracting 
and repelling as other things, though very 
differently from other things. It is a fluid, 
though a peculiar fluid. To hesitate to call 
it so is simply to boggle over names. Whe- 
ther or not electricity is a chemical sub- 
stance, or whether it be something sui gene- 
ris, is a question probably needing a good 
many years definitely to answer. 

Prof. Frank Sargent Hoffman’s ‘Sphere of 
Science’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) might do for 
a summer afternoon in a hammock. The 
writer is in a Cartesian stage of culture, but 
we do not remember any genuine old Carte- 
sian bcok so nebulous. We were finding 
fault the other day with an example wrongly 
given as a petitio principii by an estimable 
rhetorician and quoted by Mr. MacEwan. 
We can recommend the present volume to 
those writers as a mine of the sort of argu- 
mentation of which they were in search. 

‘Whist of the Future,’ by Lieut.-Col. B. 
Lowsley (Macmillan), though small, merits 
consideration, but we must reserve it until 
we can collect a pile of books on this active 
branch of science. It contains, we need not 
say, a discussion of American leads, and it 
takes moderate short-hand ground. But 
about half the volume is occupied with the 
laws of whist, with a limited American lean- 
ing. 

In the current Proceedings (for May, 1898) 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Mr. 
John T. Hassam has a series of biogra- 
phical sketches of early Suffolk Recorders 
from Stephen Winthrop (1639-1644) to John 
Ballantine (1714-1735). In the case of each 
of the Recorders his autograph is facsi- 
miled; and since the portraits of several 
are extant, it would have been agreeable 
to find these also accompanying the text. 
The sketches consist chiefly of citations 
from early sources, and it is surprising 
how much of the history and manners and 
customs of the period thus incidentally 





appears. We may instance the first authen- 
tic record of any provision for the poor 
of Boston, the origin of the school com- 
mittee, the founding of the Old South 
Church, the arrival of the first ship in New 
Haven, etc. “The Grammar Free School” 
was the designation of the Boston Latin 
School, since ‘‘grammar’’ then had refer- 
ence to classical instruction. Recorder 
Daniel Allin had the good sense to vote 
(November 25, 1693) against a bill restrict- 
ing candidates for Representatives to re- 
sidents of the respective towns for which 
they were chosen. This, he contended, was 
contrary to Charter custom of England and 
of the Province, and ‘‘might prove destruc- 
tive to the Province.” 

Virginia has of late years much outstrip- 
ped other Southern States in matters ge- 
nealogical. The latest product in this line 
in book form is ‘The Vestry Book and Re- 
gister of Bristol Parish, Virginia, 1720- 
1789,’ a very careful reprint of the book 
which was lost from sight for nearly fifty 
years. The transcribing and editing have 
been done in the most exemplary manner 
by Mr. Churchill Gibson Chamberlayne, who 
is his own publisher (Richmond, P. O. 
Drawer 927), and the printing is noticeably 
elegant and correct. The contents possess 
chiefly a genealogical interest, culminating 
in an alphabetic register of births, bap- 
tisms, and deaths, and an index to the 
whele work. The vestry’s accounts occupy 
a large space, seldom lighted up by such 
entries as (May 2, 1772) “To 2 quarts of 
Rum To Bury Jane Long.’ From year to 
year persons are appointed to ‘“‘procession’”’ 
lands, bounds, and lines, along with ‘‘coun- 
ters’’ of tobacco plants. Specifications for 
parish buildings are also frequent, as are 
exemptions “for ye futor’’ to the infirm 
from the parish levy, the binding of an 
orphan or of a bastard to such a one, “sup- 
pos’d to be ye Reputed father,” and al- 
lowance for the keep of paupers, including 
“Ann hanks” (p. 218), who might appear 
a collateral ancestor of Lincoln; but the 
list of errata bids us read “‘hauks.’’ Capt. 
Thomas Jefferson figures in the entries for 
1723. <A free school for pauper children in 
connection with the poorhouse is talked of 
in 1757. 

The annual report of the State Geologist 
of New Jersey for 1897 is mostly a continu- 
ing document, but Prof. Salisbury’s report 
of progress on the surface geology—an al- 
together novel investigation—may be read 
with entire interest by any one new to the 
subject; and the same may be said of Dr. 
Kiimmel’s candid and perspicuous report of 
progress on the Newark system of sandstone 
and trap formations. The former is accom- 
panied by a small colored map; the latter 
by well-chosen photographic views. Prof. 
W. B. Clark of Johns Hopkins reports on the 
Upper Cretaceous formations; Mr. Lewis 
Woolman extends his long list of artesian 
wells, throwing light on water horizons 
and on the succession of strata; while Mr. 
Vermeule restates theadvantages of draining 
the Hackensack and Newark tide marshes, 
and the dangers attending their present neg- 
lect and pollution. Finally, the clay and 
mineral industries of the State are cata- 
logued afresh. 

The Geographical Journal for September 
opens with a technical description of the 
Yangtse-kiang, derived chiefly from the 
notes of recent travellers. It leaves a 
heightened impression of the vastness of the 
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river system and its importance to Cen- 
tral China, as great as that of the Nile to 
Egypt. The probable length of the river is | 
3,000 miles, of which half is navigable; but | 
if its natural tributaries, the connecting | 
lakes and artificial canals, were included, the | 
amount of navigable water would be im- 
mensely increased. In the southern delta 
alone the total length of the small canals 
used for irrigation and navigation is esti- 
mated at 36,000 miles. An illustrated ac- 
count of the circumnavigation of Lake 
Bangweolo is by Mr. P. Weatherley, and 
is noteworthy for its idyllic pictures of the 
native villages on the islands. Of one he 
says: ‘An English homestead in the heart 
of Kent could not have presented a more 
peaceful, prosperous sight.’’ Singularly 
enough, these enviable Africans seemed to 
have no horror of slavery. Not only did 
they not ‘‘object to being sold,” but “some 
professed great willingness, and even volun- 
teered, to be purchased by me.” Other arti- 
cles are an account by Capt. Wellby of his 
remarkable journey across Tibet to China, 
and the description of a visit to Karaginski, 
an almost unknown island off the coast of 
Kamtchatka. The people showed some of 
the characteristics of each of the three Mon- 
golian races which inhabit the neighboring 
continent. Their houses are yurts, solidly 
built mud-huts, with wooden doors, and bala- 
gans, “a thatched pyramidal hut, raised to 
a height of ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, on posts, and entered by a rough 
ladder, formed of a tree-trunk placed loosely 
leaning against one side of the floor, and 
having big notches roughly hewn in it to 
form steps. Below the flooring hung 
the dried salmon which form the winter sup- 
plies of the natives.’”’ In one place the men 
and women apparently lived apart in sepa- 
rate villages, as is the custom, it is alleged, 
of the Koriaks on the mainland. 

At a time when the race animosities of 
Czechs and Germans are so strong, threat- 
ening the integrity of the Austrian Empire 
and possibly the peace of Europe, it is en- 
couraging to note any indication of the 
union of the two races, especially on the 
solid ground of a common religious faith. 
For some years a well-known and learned 
Russian, Gen. Kiréeff, has advocated the 
formation of a Czecho-Slavonian chureh in 
alliance with the Old Catholics. In Bohe- 
mia this proposal has hitherto been received 
with little favor on account of the prejudice 
against the Catholic reform movement as 
being largely of German origin. The resolu- 
tions passed last year by the Old Catholic 
Congress at Vienna, however, in praise of 
the theological teaching of Cyril and Metho- 
dius, and in condemnation of the burning of 





John Huss and Jerome of Prague, has done 
much to remove this prejudice. This 
shown by the fact that on July 6 last, the 
anniversary of the burning of Huss, a large 


number of Czechs (deputies from various | 
unions) laid wreaths on his monument at | 
Constance, and then, going to Zurich, held 
a service in St. Augustine’s Old Catholic | 

} 


Church, with the warm approval of Bishop 
Herzog. 


At a dinner later in the day a large com- 
pany pledged themselves to the task of or- 
ganizing Czech congregations upon the Old 
Catholic basis. 


The Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha 
echoes the Columbian not only in its build- 


is | 


There was a large congregation, | 
mainly of Czech nationality, and the Czech | 
language was used throughout the service. | 


ings but in its congresses, and one of these, 


of librarians, will be in session from Septem- | 


ber 29 to October 1, inclusive. Mr. W. H. Brett 
of the Cleveland Public Library has had the 


laying out of the programme, which involves | 


the discussion of library support and control 
by the State; ‘‘travelling libraries’ and their 
relation to women’s clubs; the public H- 
brary’s value to the community; special 
training for library work; and the relation 
of the library to other formal educational 
work. The President and the Secretary of 
the A. L. A. join with representatives of 
Western libraries in carrying out the pro- 
gramme. 


—Dr. Elliott Coues’s editing of Lewis and 
Clark’s narrative of their expedition to the 
Pacific was a rare example of literary, his- 
torical, and scientific ardor most industri- 
ously applied. That this ardor is unabated 
appears in the current Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. For his botanical identifications, Dr. 
Coues depended on insufficient expertness, 
and subsequently the explorers’ herbarium 
was discovered, and has recently been iden- 
tifled by Messrs. Meehan, Robinson, and 
Greenman. For every specimen bearing a 
date on its label, Dr. Coues now supplies the 
precise locality where it was obtained, and 
his paper (which is nothing like so dry 
as the herbarium discussed) deserves to be 
preserved along with his monumental edi- 
tion. It is also a commentary upon the 
contemporaneous botanist Frederick Pursh, 
whose indications of locality were often very 
vague. Dr. Coues casts around for some 
botanist, as enthusiastic as himself, who 
will review “Lewis and Clark’s botanical 
text as distinguished from their specimens.”’ 
Their botany, he remarks, “runs in two 
parallel courses. One of these is represent- 
ed by the specimens which they collected, 
and which became so many of Pursh’s 
types; the other, by the herbs, shrubs, and 
trees which they observed, and noted in their 
narrative, but did not collect”—and about 
which they therefore had naturally most to 
say. There may of these, he thinks, be 
from fifty to one hundred species of which 
no specimens are known to be extant. He 
had already pointed out the possible eco- 
nomic importance of some of these which 
were used as food by the Indians. 


—Vols. xxiv. and xxv. of the Jesuit Re- 
lations (Cleveland: Burrows Bros. Co.) 
are a living witness to the sufferings and 
fortitude of Isaac Jogues. This man, who 
shares with Brébeuf the first honors among 
French missionaries in America, was born 
at Orleans, and when captured by the Iro- 
quois had reached the age of thirty-five. Al- 
though a scholar by training, he was no 
novice in matters relating to Indian cha- 
racter, nor did he ignore the dangers in 
his path. He had served his order among 
the Hurons, and they differed from the Iro- 
quois only in degree. Together with three 
other Frenchmen and forty Hurons, he was 
waylaid by the Iroquois while threading the 
islands of Lake St. Peter in August, 1642. 
Had he been willing to desert his French 
companions, he might have saved himself, 
but he threw away his chance, or rather 
yielded with a full knowledge of the prob- 
able consequences. His subsequent afflic- 


| tions demand a pen like that which depict- 
Their only solace | 


ed the Tower of Hunger. 
was the occasional baptism of some infant 
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for torture. Finally, through Dutch aid, he 
escaped to France, and the last we see of 
him in the present narrative is a glimpse at 
Rennes. Mutilated and forespent, he yet 
longed that he might go back and complete 
his task. “In conclusion, he is as cheerful 
as if he had suffered nothing, and as zeal- 
ous to return to the Hurons, amid all those 
dangers, as if perils were to him securities: 
he certainly expects to cross the ocean once 
again, in order to go to succor those poor 
peoples, and to finish the sacrifice already 
begun."" The Sillery Hospital, the Huron 
and Lower St. Lawrence missions form the 
other leading topics of vol. xxv., which con- 
tains portions of three documents. Maison- 
beuve’s infant colony at Montreal, which was 
prominent in vol. xxiv., is hardly mentioned 
here. Barthélemy Vimont, Le Jeune’s suc- 
cessor as Superior, contributes the bulk of 
the chronicle; indeed, Charles Garnier, writ- 
ing from the Hurons, is his sole assistant. 
Vimont reports that the Iroquois have so 
extended their range that they terrorize the 
whole district from far above Montreal to 
Lake St. Peter, where, near the mouth of the 
Richelieu, they had built a fort. French, 
Hurons, and Algonquins are equally their 
prey, and, “‘as in Arabia,” safety in travel 
is not to be had outside the caravan. One 
is always interested in seeing how the native 
mind worked. The most amusing among 
new obstacles which retard conversion is 
Huron and Algonquin scepticism when they 
observe the prosperity of the wicked. The 
Iroquois still worship demons and prevail 
Of what use is Christianity unless it can 
bring success? 


—“Greek,”’ said the late Dr. Freeman, in his 
positive manner, “is the very crown and 
summit of the education of a gentleman 
and a scholar.” Dr. Johnson puts the same 
opinion in his own fashion: ‘Greek, sir, is 
like lace: every man gets as much of it as 
he can.” (“Quand on prend du galon, oa 
n’'en saurait trop prendre."’) The Doctor 
bad a feminine weakness for lace, and a mas- 
culine passion for Greek. This side of his 
multifarious learning has lately been illus- 
trated by Mr. Gennadius, late Greek Minis- 
ter to England, in a paper full of delightful 
humor and interesting facts, read last June 
before the Johnson Club at the old inn known 
as “The Spaniards,”” on Hampstead Heath. 
This little pamphiet should be placed on the 
shelf beside Boswell; it is quite as entertain- 
ing. It gives one rather a new view of the 
Doctor’s erudition in a direction which was 
only a by-path from his larger occupations. 
Erudition is not exactly the word; it was 
rather a passionate taste, which he indulged 
whefiever he could find a chance. He lived 
part of his busy life with his Homer, his 
Pindar, his Anacreon, and his Epictetus, 
and they permeated his thoughts. When he 
lay sleepless, he tells Mrs. Piozzi, he “used 
to drive the night along” by turning Greek 
epigrams into Latin. He had a very pretty 
knack at this. His own “tetrastick’’ on 
Goldsmith is more than pretty; Mr. Genna-: 
dius pronounces it “full of classic solemnity 
and grace.” A modern Ph.D. might have 
made the language more difficult and the 
syntax more tortuous with less of genuine 
feeling and inspiration. “Johnson's diary bris- 
tles with Greek thoughts and allusions.” 
On his journey to Wales he writes one day 
Bpwew diya, “short commons’’; or again, 
“To-day read Phocylides’’; elsewhere he 
notes the grammar of Lascaris, which he saw 


savage or of some victim who was set aside | in the library of Blenheim, the first book 
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printed entirely in Greek type. This very 
copy is at present in the possession of Mr. 
Gennadius. 


—To know Greek well was a passport to 
Dr. Johnson’s heart—it quite subjugated his 
customary ferocity. He dedicates a gallant 
epigram to Mrs, Elizabeth Carter, of whom 
he wrote, “My old friend Mrs. Carter could 
make a pudding as well as translate Epic- 
tetus,”” and perhaps it was of this extraor- 
dinary combination of talents he was think- 
ing when he observes, in a letter to Tay- 
lor: “Nature has given women so much 
power that the law has very wisely given 
them little.” This reads like the ungracious 
and antiquated basis of another Greek epi- 
gram, possibly founded on Mrs. Johnson. A 
certain Bennett Langton had a similar claim 
on his friendship and admiration. Langton 
could crack jokes in Greek; he taught the 
language to his daughters, who used to sit 
with their embroidery listening while one of 
their number read aloud some Greek 
author; he even discovered that there was 
such a thing as modern Greek, and had one 
of his sons taught this then ‘“‘undreamt-of 
accomplishment.”’ The Doctor opines that 
this amiable and admirable Grecian ‘‘will 
surely go to Heaven! Sir, I will almost 
say, Sit anima mea cum Langtono.”’ Bos- 
well gives one picture of his idol’s Grecian 
day: “I paid him a short visit both on Fri- 
day and Saturday, and, seeing his large fo- 
lio Greek Testament, beheld him with reve- 
rential awe, and would not intrude upon 
his time.’’ This awe was judicious and sa- 
lutary; the Doctor had lately knocked down 
an intrusive and unreasonable bookseller 
with this very sacred book. The folio was 
to be seen, with the marks of its militant 
usage, in Cambridge, as late as 1812; as a 
weapon, it was made more effective by the 
fact that it contained the Septuagint as well 
as the New Testament. We need not apo- 
logize to Mr. Gennadius for lifting these 
plums from a pudding so richly stuffed with 
them; but we must offer him our compli- 
ments on his intimate acquaintance with li- 
terary gossip and with a literature which 
should be foreign to one of his name, but in 
which he shows himself perfectly at home. 
His printer has played him some sad tricks, 
otf which doubtless he is aware, especially 
in the closing epigram on Epictetus. 


-—The admirable facsimile of the thir- 
teenth-century world map discovered sixty- 
five years ago at Ebstorf, near Hanover, in 
Germany, which forms the subject of the 
fifth part of Dr. Konrad Miller’s ‘‘Mappae- 
mundi; Die Altesten Weltkarten’’ (Stutt- 
gart; New York: Lemcke & Buechner) will 
be found by students of medimval carto- 
graphy to be not only an important addi- 
tion to the available material relating to 
their researches, but also a most useful 
help in elucidating their fleld of labor to 
those unacquainted with the conventions of 
early map-making. The perennial puzzle in 
cartographic investigation is the difficulty 
of distinguishing the individual beliefs, con- 
ceptions, and idiosyncrasies of the various 
map-makers, and of separating these from 
the more important items of accepted geo- 
graphic information which each recorded as 
a basis for his own efforts to add to that 
stock of information. The especial value 
of the Ebstorf map is that it seems to be 
an uncommonly accurate representation of 
the geographic conceptions of the contem- 
porary educated public, It is probable that 











the more carefully this great map is ex- 
amined, the more will students agree in re- 
cognizing in {tt the work of a well-informed 
draughtsman, who faithfully recorded the 
prevalent opinions of the more intelligent 
people about him in his German home, and 
who fortunately had few cosmic or other 
theories, and few peculiar or unique sources 
of travellers’ information, from which to 
construct new and hitherto unheard-of va- 
riations in the He of the land and its in- 
habitants. 
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Studies of a Biographer. By Leslie Stephen. 
2 vols. London: Duckworth & Co.: New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


During the past twenty years there has 
been growing up, even among men who are 
not primarily religionists, a tendency to 
looseness or indifference in the statement of 
fundamental belief. The late Henry Drum- 
mond represented a large and worthy if not 
clear-headed class of persons, who imagine 
that somehow the old creeds—whether Cal- 
vinism, Lutheranism, or Anglicanism—can 
be happily dovetailed with evolution. <A 
much more acute thinker than Mr. Drum- 
mond, Mr. Arthur Balfour, has proved to the 
satisfaction of many that the foundations of 
belief are not other than the foundations 
of that strange institution, the Bstablished 
Church of England. More recently, one of 
our own most brilliant philosophers, Prof. 
William James, has urged that it is perfectly 
reasonable for us to believe whatever we 
will. No wonder that Protestant pulpits are 
filled with clergymen who, after going 
through the old ritual of their respective 
creeds, preach sermons garnished with the 
eatchwords and conclusions of modern 
science. The natural outcome of all this 
is confusion, equally harmful to the con- 
science and to the intellect. It has been Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s merit never to connive at 
this confusion. In his earlier ethical or 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


| philosophical essays he kept clear the un- 


bridgeable distinctions between reason and 
faith; in the present essays, which are more 
avowedly biographical, we have the benefit 
of the same acumen and consistency. What 
this means we can best appreciate when we 
read his interpretation of Jowett, Matthew 
Arnold, and Tennyson, three men who ex- 


| perienced with almost equal intensity the 


confusion of the age, but grappled with it 
with very different results. 

Of the three, Jowett chose the least satis- 
factory modus vivendi with evidently an- 
tagonistic conditions. That the man who 
wrote the well-knewn prefaces to Plato 
should have seen no impropriety in remain- 
ing an Anglican clergyman, has been a 
puzzle to many. He knew very well the 
bearing of the revolution in science and 
philosophy. He was conversant with many 
systems of thought. Yet he did not hesitate 
to wear the livery of the Established Church, 
and to give lip-homage to theological for- 
mulas which in his writings and his 
conversation he rejected, Mr. Stephen, 
who certainly does not judge this anomalous 
conduct harshly, concludes that we must ex- 
cuse Jowett on the ground that he never 


| knew exactly what he did believe. ‘He stood 


at the parting of many ways, and he wrote 
‘No Thoroughfare’ upon them all’; never- 
theless, he did not seruple to be paid for pro- 





fessing that one of those ways led to sal- 
vation. When Emerson ceased to believe in 
the Eucharist, he ceased to accept a salary 
for preaching that belief. 

It has been said that “bad philosophies, 
when they die, go to Oxford.”’ It may also be 
said that, in our period of transition, the 
mission of the Established Church in Eng- 
land has been to harbor very anomalous de- 
votees. Dean Stanley, who, as Carlyle ex- 
pressed it, spent his time in boring holes in 
the bottom of the Church of England; Mau- 
rice, who, as Jowett remarked, was trying 
to engraft neoplatonism on the Anglican 
trunk; Kingsley,so liberal; Pusey, so obscur- 
antist; Jowett himself—here, in truth, is a 
strange group to be professedly fighting un- 
der one banner. Matthew Arnold, of course, 
took a very different path, on which no one 
could accuse him of subscribing to tenets he 
did not believe. He was too genuine a scep- 
tic to treat as certainties those supernatural 
assertions which, from their very essence, lie 
beyond the scope of human proof. Through 
his writings, particularly ‘Literature and 
Dogma,’ he scattered the results of modern 
Biblical criticism among whole classes that 
had not before given heed to them. Yet he 
seemed to look forward to the day when ‘‘the 
Church might open its doors to all dissenters 
—not only to Protestants, but even, in course 
of time, to Roman Catholics.’”’ Just what 
such a church would be, stripped of its medi- 
eval dogmas, purged of miracles and Aber- 
glaube, giving equal welcome to Unitarians 
and Romanists, he never announced. Nor 
could he. But, after all, it was not the 
church as a theological institution that he 
had in mind: it was, as Mr. Stephen hints, 
the church as the centre of venerable and 
touching associations, a poetic vision, which 
he would have perpetuated. He would pre- 
serve it as one preserves an heirloom which 
has no intrinsic value, but is linked with 
precious memories. One might pertinently 
ask, “If you are going in for ancient associa- 
tions, and not for the dogmas which are 
supposed to be the life-blood of churches, 
why do you stop at the Anglican? Why do you 
not choose the Roman, which is so much 
more venerable and more truly catholic, and 
appeals as an historic institution to the ima- 
gination of millions who reject its doctrines? 
Sentiment for sentiment, how modern and 
partial and unimaginative an heirloom you 
prefer!’’ After all, it is not necessary to press 
Arnold too hard on this side of his teaching, 
because he laid least stress on it himself, and 
made his deepest impressions along other 
lines. One almost suspects a joke when he, 
who had reduced the Anglican Trinity to a 
mere ‘“‘stream of tendency that makes for 
righteousness,’ wished to preserve’ the 
church. 

Tennyson, on the other hand, presents no 
such contradiction. Although in his late 
years he clung with an Englishman’s con- 
servatism to English institutions, he never 
seems to have found satisfaction in any 
creed. He believed unswervingly in immor- 
tality: the rest, for him, was trust. His 
gon and biographer perhaps reflects his own 
reverence for theological dukes and bishops 
when he represents these as being the chief 
companions of the last part of Tennyson's 
life; for it does not appear that Tennyson, 
however much he may have liked to discuss 
theology with orthodox magnates, was ortho- 
dox himself. Mr. Stephen, who analyzes with 
some detail this aspect of Tennyson, resents 
the attempt of the late laureate’s son to 
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make him out a master in either religion or 
philosophy. 


“Even in the In Memoriam,” he says, “‘he 
always seems to me to be like a man clinging 
to a spar left floating after a shipwreck, 
knowing that it will not support him, and yet 
never able to make up his mind to strike out 
and take his chance of sinking or swimming. 


=— 


“Celtic note” in English poetry, or when 


| he says, “I have often wished, I must also 


That may be infinitely affecting; but it is not | 
the attitude of the poet who can give a | 
war-cry to his followers, or of the philoso- | 


pher who really dares to ‘face the spectres 
of the mind.’” 


We have spoken thus at length of Mr. 


interests. But we should create a false im- 
pression if we let it be supposed that his 
eriticism is usually austere. 
many things besides the ultimate verities, 
and he is never polemical. 
where he differs totally from the conclusions 
he is discussing, his method is to suggest 
rather than to argue. 


of his essay, Mr. Stephen does not preach. 
His manner, at its best, reminds you of 
Sainte-Beuve. 

Of the fourteen essays in Mr. Stephen's 
two volumes three are not primarily biogra- 
phical or critical. The first gives an outline 
of the scope of the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’—that immense work which Mr. 
Stephen planned and carried through a score 


Unlike Arnold, who | 


s had a text which he wove in and out | 
perp | Through Unknown Tibet. 


He deals with | 


Even in cases | 


or more volumes, and to which he has con- | 


tributed many memoirs. In another paper 
he traces “The Evolution of Editors,” from 


the Restoration to the beginning of this cen- | 
tury. In a third he writes a sketch of “The | 


Importation of German.” Each of these 
contains much miscellaneous information. 


There is an entertaining article on ‘“John- | 


soniana,”’ called out by Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 
recent volumes, of which it need only be 


said that it is worthy of one of the greatest 


of living Johnsonians. Two eighteenth-cen- | 
tury men—John Byrom, author of the wittiest | 


political epigram in the language, and Ar- 
thur Young—are described so sympathetical- 
ly that we feel they are not mere names. In 


other papers Mr. Stephen analyzes Gibbon’s | 


career, and shows how fortune conspired to 


make him a great historian; he traces, with | 


Legouis’s recent book as a guide, the steps 
by which Wordsworth passed from early Ja- 
cobinism to Toryism; and he disentangles 
the snarled story of Scott’s financial ruin, 
making it plain that Scott was the victim 
of his own imprudence. A pleasant review of 
Mr. Morse’s Life of Dr. Holmes, and a mas- 
terly study of Pascal, in which Mr. Stephen 


tries to explain the paradox that Pascal was | 


both a sceptic and a devout believer, com- 
plete the list of contents. 


The success with which he has treated so | 


varied a range of subjects is due to his in- 
terest in understanding and interpreting cha- 
ractersrather than in controverting opinions. 
We have not space to refer to the many 


happy. obiter dicta, nor to passages which | 


are not easily forgotten. His portrait of 
Boswell, for instance; his praise of the 
eighteenth-century life, to be compared with 
a similar passage in Lowell’s essay on Gray; 
his description of the typical Oxford don 
and of the typical Cambridge man; his re- 
marks on the dangers of intuitional criti- 
cism, and on the Philistines—these are but 
a few of the pages which prove that these 
volumes are real literature. Sometimes Mr. 
Stephen indulges a vein of satire not less 
amusing than that of Arnold himself; as 
when he discusses the ‘‘Greek note’ and the 


confess, that I had a little sweetness and 
light, that I might be able to say such nasty 
things of my enemies.” 

We regret that this collection of Mr. Ste- 
phen’s essays, like those which preceded it, 
should be put on the American market at a 
price which must lessen the number of its 
readers. English publishers still have a pub- 
lic willing to pay eight shillings for a vol- 
ume of 60,000 words, but the ecuivaient 


Stephen's treatment of the most serious con- | price here cuts off many buyers. Especially 


cerns in order to indicate the depths of his | 


is this the case when uniform copyright edi- 
tions of Arnold or John Morley, with whom 
Mr. Stephen, in a sense, competes, can be 
bought here for a dollar a volume. For the | 
sake of the dissemination of some of the 
best thought of the time, we hope that he 
may arrange to place his works within reach 
of a larger audience. 








By M. 8S. Wellby, 
Captain Eighteenth Hussars. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1898. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 440. Maps. 


The exploration of Tibet began two cen- 
turies ago, but a large part of it still re- 
mains absolutely unknown. The regions ad- 
jacent to its frontiers have been frequently 
visited by English and Russian travellers, 
and a few explorers have crossed the country 
from north to south. No European, however, 
had ever set foot in a great tract lying north 
of latitude 36° when Capt. Wellby started 
on his adventurous journey in the spring of 
1896. This was owing partly to the inhos- 
pitable nature of the land, but mainly, in 
the last eighty years at least, to the de- 
termination of the Tibetans to prevent Euro- 
peans from entering Lhasa. The extreme so- | 
licitude with which they guard even the 
most distant approaches to the sacred city 
is remarkable. When this expedition, con- 
sisting of only two English officers and a 
dozen natives, reached the foot of the pass 
leading from Leh into Tibet, it was stopped, 
though Lhasa was nearly a thousand miles 
away. Threats, bribes of money and goods, 
as well as every other kind of argument, 
entirely failed to carry any weight with the 
Tibetan officials. ‘‘A loaded revolver pointed 
at a few paces distant at the chest of one 
of them had no other result than to induce 
the man to tear aside his garments, and, 
showing us his bare flesh, point to us to 
shoot at it.’”” Against such opposition, back- 
ed as it was with a large armed force, 
further progress by this route was imposgi- 
ble. The travellers turned back, and found 
an entrance into the country by another 
pass which was left unguarded simply be- 
cause it led into an uninhabited wilderness, 
the “unknown Tibet.” 

Through this region, called the Chang, 
the party journeyed eastward for a thousand 
miles without seeing a human being. For 
four months, et an average elevation of 
16,000 feet, they followed nullahs and dry 
beds of rivers in this trackless waste, going 
from one broad valley into another, at times 
with distant snow-clad mountain ranges on 
either hand. For days they toiled over bar- 


ren plains without vegetation or life of any | 


kind, in which salt lakes mocked their 
thirst. These alternated with hills and vales 
covered with a coarse grass—there was not 
the vestige of a tree—on which fed herds 
of yaks, antelopes, and wild asses. The 


| scorching heat ef the day was followed by | 





| before the other; 


| in the caravan. 
| ney to China with “pulo” cloth and dried 
| dates, to be exchanged for tea and tobacco 


| interesting character. 
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nights of freezing cold, tn which their ani- 


mals perished. Passes were crossed in bilind- 
ing snow-storms, and, though it was the 
dead of summer, ice still covered the fresh- 
water lakes. 

At first the constantly recurring mention 
of the daily search for water, the failure of 
provisions, the insubordination of the men. 
with the monotony of the country, is weari- 
some. But gradually interest is aroused in 
the absorbing question, When will the tra- 
vellers reach an inhabited land? One day 
an ancient fireplace is discovered. On an- 
other there is picked up a stick which a 
man only could have brought into this tree- 
less desert. A month passes and a stone is 
found engraved with the sacred ‘om man! 
padme hum.” Hope beats high when a man 
and a boy are seen on the distant prairie, 
but they prove to be only two marmots play- 
ing in the mirage-haunted wilderness. At 
length, when the Lhasa caravan is over- 
taken, and the welcome bark of a dog and 


the cheerful voice of a boy singing are heard, 


the simple narrative 
thrilling climax. 

The few days spent in company with the 
caravan were full of novel experiences 
which are well described. The organization 
and discipline of this body seem to have been 
well-nigh perfect: 


reaches an almost 


“The 1,500 yak of which {it consisted were 
divided into seven distinct companies, and 
moved in column, each company superin- 
tended by the merchants to whom the ani- 
mals belonged, and kept in order by the 
servants and herdsmen under them. These 
seven companies were again divided into 
two wings, one consisting of four, the other 
of the remaining three companies. Every 
day they marched in the same order, gene- 
rally with a considerable distance between 
the two wings, one moving off some time 
but everything was ma- 
naged without the slightest noise or con- 
fusion. From the time the watchmen arous- 
ed the sleeping camp till the moment of 
marching off, scarcely a voice was heard: 
it might then be necessary for some one 
of the mounted men to scream at a refrac- 
tory yak to make him fall into his proper 
place; but so little even of this was there 
that, after the first day or two, we alept 
peacefully on while our Tibetan friends 
passed close by our tent.”’ 


Capt. Wellby was especially impressed 
with the honesty and civility of everybody 
It was on its annual jour- 


The interest of the narrative changes, but 


, does not diminish after an inhabited land 


is reached. The account of the famous 
monastery of Kumbum, which was visited 
in company with a Dutch missionary who 
had resided within its walls for ten months, 
is especially noteworthy. It is surprising 
—in connection with the gold-tiled temple, 
the sacred tree on the leaves of which “a 


| true believer can distinctly trace the figure 
| of Sakya Muni, or his name in Tibetan cha- 


racters,” the images and prayer-wheels—to 
read of public and private reading-halis. 
The type of the latter is a “fine room, with 
rows of low forms about six inches high, 
comfortably cushioned, and big enough to 
hold about 2,500 priests.” Mina Fu-yeh, 


| “one of the greatest incarnate saints’’ on 
/ the eastern border of Tibet, and formerly 


abbot of the monastery, was an extremely 
A devout believer in 
his religious tenets—talking “freely of his 


| last Hfetime, pointing out the site of the 


house in which he lived, and which was 
burned down about two years before his 
death’’—he was nevertheless a man of un- 
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usual intelligence and broad-mindedness. In 
his chamber was ‘a colored picture of the 
day illustrating some English boys and girls 
out of schéol,’”’ and “at present he is very 
full of a plan to accompany Rijnhart [the 
missionary] next time he goes home, and 
very likely to go on to America.”’ He en- 
deavors to reconcile Buddhism with Chris- 
tianity by saying that “Tsong Kaba [the 
restorer and purifier of the Buddhist reli- 
gion, born in the year 1360 A. D.] must have 
been a later incarnation of Jesus Christ, and 
that in reality he worships the same divinity 
that we do, but in a different way and 
with different details.” Across the Chinese 
frontier the travellers found the people still 
suffering from the recently quelled Moham- 
medan rebellion, of which a graphic ac- 
count, derived from the missionaries, is 
given. 

The remainder of the journey, through 
China by cart, raft, and wool-boat on the 
Yellow River, does not call for particular 
notice. The chief scientific results of the 
expedition were the disclosing the character 
and principal features of a previously un- 
known region and the discovery of the Chu 
Ma River, which may be one of the sources 
of the Yangtse-Kiang. It required remark- 
able pluck, endurance, and resource on the 
part of the two young officers to accomplish 
so much with so few followers. Two of 
those with whom they originally started, 
the one sick, the other sorely wounded, a 
stern necessity compelled them to leave be- 
hind in the wilderness. Most of the others 
deserted them, and they travelled for a 


large part of the way with only four com- - 


panions. The fate of the deserters was un- 
known when Capt. Wellby wrote, but a re- 
cent telegram from India says that they 
found their way home in safety. A number 
of reproductions from photographs, some 
of which are unusually good, add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the volume: “a plain 
story plainly told,’’ the author all too mo- 
destly terms it. 


The Empire and the Papacy. 918-1273. By 
T. FF. Tout, M.A. [Periods of European 
History II.] The Macmillan Co. 1898. 


Glancing over the titles of the eight vo- 
lumes in Mr. Hassall’s series, one is struck 
by the fact that four of them (‘The Dark 
Ages,’ ‘The Close of the Middle Ages,’ ‘Eu- 
rope in the Sixteenth Century,’ and ‘Modern 
Europe’) are simply chronological, while the 
other four (‘The Empire and the Papacy,’ 
‘The Ascendancy of France,’ ‘The Balance of 
Power,’ and ‘Revolutionary Europe’) are ex- 
pressly connected with topics. We should 
say that the chronological label is better. 
It may be less terse than the topical, but it 
is less apt to beget misconception, and to 
open the question of what is the leading line 
of progress through the given period. For 
instance, Mr. Tout, in ‘The Empire and the 
Papacy,’ considers the general development 
of European history from 918-1273. As he 
starts with the assumption that the world- 
chureh and world-state idea furnishes the 
main clue, his tendency is to slight the 
parallel subject of national advance. He 
does not omit to mention, and even empha- 
size it—he is too sound a historian for that~- 
and in the important case of France, he ful- 
fils ail reasonable expectation, Our broad 
criticism is, that one rather makes a mis- 
take in nailing his colors to a thesis 


when he writes for a series which is 
avowedly “comprehensive.” To illustrate 





this point, we take a single example: Spain 
is so far sacrificed to the Holy Roman Em- 
pire that she gets only 14 pages out of 492. 
We may further add that the wide vogue of 
Mr. Bryce’s essay renders it unnecessary to 
insist on the imperial aspect to the exclusion 
of other salient matters which, ex hypothesi, 
he was not bound to present. 


We advance this stricture with no great 
aggressiveness, recognizing that every man 
must model his own ship. Mr. Tout has 
shaped a very neat and compact little craft, 
and we should be doing it injustice were 
we to haggle over proportions of length or 
beam. Having mentioned Mr. Bryce’s name, 
we must add that Mr. Tout escapes the se- 
rious danger of appearing his imitator or 
legatee. Mr. Bryce subordi:.ates narrative to 
disquisition. With Mr. Tout, narrative is 
everything, and he accordingly conveys 
much more information about Germany and 
Italy than his predecessor. He is also fuller 
on the side of the ecclesiastical system and 
the religious orders. His chief indebtedness 
is to the ‘Histoire Générale.’ Though not feel- 
ing it “in his power to enlarge upon the ge- 
neral history of civilization in the way 
adopted by’ MM. Lavisse and Rambaud, he 
has “frequently availed himself of the help 
of [their] book in his selection and arrange- 
ment of his facts, and would like to refer 
his readers to it for such parts of the history 
as do not fall within his scheme.’”’ A short 
bibliography precedes each chapter. 

We have said that Mr. Tout’s object is to 
follow ‘he sequence of events rather than 
to spin theories. Likewise he is no Mi- 
chelet, picturesquely describing the gor- 
geousness or the squalor of the Middle Ages. 
He traces the course of politics, and of the 
thought or the ecclesiastical institutions 
which bear on politics. Within limits he 
also attempts analysis of motive, and ex- 
pounds his theme rationally by indicating, 
wherever possible, the play of causes. The 
reader will be impressed by the care he 
shows in steering clear of complications. 
His twenty-one chapters hardly fall into 
more than three principal divisions: Em- 
pire and Papacy (including Germany and 
Italy); France; and the Bast (including 
Byzantine Empire and the Crusades). ‘The 
Cluniac Reformation,” ‘‘The Monastic Move- 
ment and the Twelfth Century Renascence,” 
“The Universities and the Friars,’ and ‘‘The 
Growth of Christian Spain’’ are especially 
considered, but do not withdraw the atten- 
tion long from the solid sections just enu- 
merated. Among the many good qualities 
of this text-book, those which have. seemed 
to us most admirable are its first-hand in- 
formation, and the marks which it bears of 
careful prevision. It is refreshing to find a 
point scored or an illustration adduced in 
the precise words of Widukind, Liutprand, 
Anna Comnena, Malaterra, William of Tyre, 
or Matthew Paris; and it is equally refresh- 
ing to find the results of a weighty mono- 
graph compressed into a single paragraph. 
We could easily select a dozen passages 
which have struck us as either better than 
the corresponding parts of existing manuals, 
or as completely superseding them. We 
shall be content with naming three: First, 
Mr. Tout’s notice of the mark system; se- 
cond, his estimate of the retroactive in- 
fluence on Germany of expansion at Slavic 
expense; and third, his review of the great 
French flefs in 1108. 

We began by offering a piece of general 
criticiam. We shall conclude by descending 





to particulars, one or two of which are mi- 
nute. Mr. Tout’s style is clear and cor- 
rect, but his diction is at times a little hack- 
neyed. Phrases like “it seemed as though” 
and “utterly defeated,” along with others 
which have stood hard and common wear in 
school books, occur so frequently that they 
attract attention; and one thinks he can de- 
tect occasional hasty execution, e. g., when 
such a contradiction of terms as the fol- 
lowing obtrudes itself: ‘‘the order of Camal- 
doli; so-called from an inaccessible spot in 
the Apennines, near Arezzo, where one of 
Romuald’s troops of followers had settled.” 
Mr. Tout’s description of Cluny is a dis- 
appointment, considering that the first part 
of Chapter v. is entitled “The Cluniac Re- 
formation,” and that Udalric of Regens- 
burg would have supplied an abundance of 
suitable detail. We must also find fault 
with his notice of scholastic philosophy in 
that it employs the terms ‘“Nominalism,” 
“Realism,” and “Conceptualism,” and yet 
fails to tell the uninstructed reader the na- 
ture of these typical opinions. A useful 
statement regarding the question of univer- 
sals might have been restricted to less than 
a@ page. Finally, we register a few mis- 
prints. P. 37, line 8, Otto IJ. should, ap- 
parently, be J.; p. 49, last line, for sinking 
read striking; p. 866, the dates assigned to 
Charles the Simple are 839-929,” a slip 
which is repeated on p. 496; p. 81, 1194 
should be 1094; p. 483, in the statement 
that Montaperti “secured the triumph of the 
Guelfs over all Tuscany save in Lucca,” 
Ghibellines should, of course, be substituted 
for Guelfs. 

But much stronger then any adverse im- 
pression which we have formed of Mr. 
Tout’s views or treatment is our sense that 
he has produced a scholarly and valuable 
outline of medizval history from Henry the 
Fowler to Rudolf of Hapsburg. 





The Nation’s Navy. By Charles Morris. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1898. 


The reconstruction of the navy and: the 
modernizing of its material have been ac- 
complished in a period of fifteen years, 
and it is a source of just pride and satisfac- 
tion to know how completely and thorough- 
ly this work has been done. Before that pe- 
riod our vessels were of the type of the 
era of the civil war, and the matériel of the 
navy, as it came into comparison with that 
of other navies, was a source of humilia- 
tion. It is to be regretted that the book 
under consideration, owing to its inaccura- 
cies, falls short of being the useful hand- 
book of the United States navy which it 
might otherwise have been. 

It commences with an epitome of the his- 
tory of the navy, from the first naval fight 
afloat in the waters near Machias, Me., dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, to the destruc- 
tion of the Maine in Havana harbor. This 
is compact and succinct, and, in its earlier 
portions, may be termed fairly accurate. 
When the history reaches a comparatively 
modern epoch, the errors become more fre- 
quent. A few only will be mentioned. In 
speaking of the Koszta affair (which, by the 
way, occurred not in 1854, as stated, but the 
year before), the author represents the Aus- 
trian vessel, the Hussar, as larger than the 
St. Lowis, As a matter of fact, it was but 
a brig-of-war, while Ingraham in the St. 
Louis had the superior force. Naturally, it 
was not the disparity of force that troubled 
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Ingraham, but the complications that might 
arise later, Again, the author is mistaken 


| 


when he states that, in the Barrundia affair, | 


the captain of the mail steamer Acapulco 
appealed to Commander Reiter, the senior 
naval officer present, for protection. No 


such appeal was made either by Capt. Pitts | 


or by Barrundia. Pitts asleed for instruc- 
tions and advice from Mr. Mizner, the min- 
ister resident at Guatemala City in the in- 
terior, but made no request or appeal to 
Commander Reiter or any naval officer for 
protection. Without solicitation from either 
of these persons, Reiter suggested to the 
Minister at Guatemala the return of Bar- 
rundia, with the consent of the Guatemalan 
authorities, to Acapulco in the Thetis. This 
was not acceded to. No asylum was sought 
on board of the Ranger or Thetis, and hence 
there was no violation of the right of asy- 
lum. Barrundia was in a merchant vessel 
on his way to join the Salvadorian forces 
still at war with Guatemala, after an at- 
tempted rising in Northern Guatemala; a 
hostile proceeding emanating from Mexi- 
can soil, and which was brought to a close 
by Mexican authorities at the request of the 
United States. 

The account of the [tata affair also con- 
tains many errors. The Jtata did not at 
any time enter San Francisco Bay, while 
the Congressional insurgents did not gain 
the port of Valparaiso until long after the 
Itata affair. This vessel carried the Chilian 
flag as a merchantman, and, though under 
the control of the insurgynts, she was not 
considered as in any way piratical; in fuct, 
the instructions to our naval commander 
in the South Pacific with respect to the in- 
surgent vessels took quite the contrary view, 
and yet the Charleston sought the Jtata be- 
yond our territorial waters, and, though she 
had been lost sight of, would doubtless have 
taken possession of her upon the high seas. 
This would have been in violation of inter- 
national law, for even a seizure beyond the 
three-mile limit in violation of municipal 
law must be done as part of a pursuit com- 
menced from this limit and while the vessel 
is in flagrante delicto. The surrender of the 
Itata at Iquique by the congressionalists 
was a matter of policy in the presence of a 
naval force, rather than a matter of right, 
as the subsequent release of the [tata 
showed. 

Errors disfigure the descriptive portions 
of the book. The Vesuvius is called a dy- 
namite-gun vessel when her explosive pro- 
jectiles contain gun-cotton. The Machias is 
improperly classed with an incorrect ton- 
nage. The possibility of the navigation of 
the Yellow River by a gunboat is prob- 
ably known or surmised only by the au- 
thor. The board of fortifications and harbor 
defence in 1886 was not of naval engineers, 
but of officers of the army and navy and 
representatives from civil life. 

The book, after a thorough revision, may 
claim a place among works of reference, but 
until then its careless compilation seriously 
affects its utility. 





Boypt in 1898. By G. W. Steevens. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1898. Illustrated. Pp. x, 
283. 


This is a lively account, written in news- 
paper English, of a recent tour, in which 
considerable solid information is mixed up 
with much that is trivial. The sketches of 
the author’s companions and of scenes, such 
as the coaling of the steamer at Port Said, 


} 





or the ride across the desert, are excellent 
word pictures, which enable the reader vi- 
vidly to realize what he saw and expe- 
rienced. There is also a suggestive descrip- 
tion of a school in Cairo, and of an inter- 
view with a “hostile” Pasha, which shows 
admirably the anti-English point of view 
of one of the governing class. The work 
of the English in introducing judicial re- 
forms, in relieving the fellah from oppres- 
sive taxation, in extending and improving 
irrigation, is touched upon by Mr. Steevens, 


but so briefly and hastily that a somewhat | 


confused and not altogether correct impres- 
sion must be left upon the uninformed 
reader. He lays little stress, for instance, 


upon the revolution in the character of the | 


peasant, who, under British leaders, is 
shaking off his century-long timidity and 
is becoming a self-confident and victorious 
soldier. 
vens says that the one failure of the Eng- 


lish rule is that it has not made a man | 


of the Egyptian; he cannot yet bear re- 
sponsibility. He seems to forget that more 
than sixteen years are needed to accom- 
plish this; and he fails to point out clearly 
that the root of the evil lies in the fact, to 
use his own words, that “a Mussulman is 
never a boy. As soon as he leaves the 
harem—often already corrupted by the wo- 
men—and is no longer a baby, he jumps at 
a bound to being a man.” From a bright- 
eyed urchin of fourteen he becomes a ‘‘sal- 
low, flashy, sodden, stupid, dissipated man 
about town.”’ As long as the home is un- 
reformed and the relations of man to wo- 
man are unchanged, England will remain 
in Egypt. 

The least interesting chapters, in a book 


in which there is not a really dull page, | 
are those descriptive of visits to the ruins | 


of temples and tombs, but in them Mr. 
Steevens probably accurately pictures the 
impressions of the vast majority of tourists. 


On the Nile he was so fortunate as to meet | 
a remarkable man, one better known in the | 
country than even Lord Cromer, Mr. Thomas | 


Cook, of whose personality and work he 
gives an entertaining account. An undue 
haste for publication has prevented the 
careful revision of the book and the elimi- 
nation of passages evidently written origi- 
nally to fill up space. This will prevent it 
from taking a place among works of per- 
manent value, notwithstanding its many and 
obvious merits. The illustrations are from 
photographs, which were not always suc- 
cessful. 
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8. Stone & Co. 
Hall, Bolton. Life, Love, and Death. F. T 
Neely. 265¢. 
| Hamb en, H. E. Oyez ot a Yankee Boy. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


The Well-bred Girl in So 
Se. 


Harrison, Mra. at 
clety. Doubleday & McClure Oo. 


Harrison, Mrw. Burton. Good Americans, The Cen- 
tury Co. 25. 

Henty, G. A. At Aboukir and Acre: A Story of 
Napoleon's Invasion of Europe. Charles Serib 
ners Sons. 

Henty, G. A. Under Wellington's Command: A 
Tale of the Peninsular War. Charles Scrilmer's 
Sons. 1.50. 


Henty, A. Both Sides the Border: A Tale of 
Hotspur and Glendower. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1 


He vert. R. H. Through Armenia on Horseback. 
Dutton & Co. 
Hibben, J. G. The Problems of Philosophy. Scrib- 
ers. 


1. 
ise BE. A Study of a Child. Harpers 
ce. The ee Primer. Bos- 
, Mifflin & 
‘ ss May — Heraldry for Ame- 


Co 
= egyptian Coquette. M. r. 


Revised Somes with References, 


rpretation of Mathematical 

Technical Book Co, $1.2. 

Houston, BE. J. Pocket Dictionary of Electrical 

Words, Terms, and Phrases. American Technical 
Os 


Book 

Houston, E ‘and Kennelly, A. | A. E. ofr Made 

— Amertean ‘Tectuical Book ue Te censntt 
a enne 

oes i. ‘American Techaleal Book Co $i. ad 

Hume, Fergus. Lady Jezebel. M. F. Mansfield 


1. 
> % R. Pogues Misconceptions of 
Byedagen. } — urch Spiriteal House. 
tt 


pve Each 2c. 
ableday &, Me vecndventares of Captain Kettle. 
| ere fy of the Ocean. The Cen- 

ee Se eae The Mac- 
oe Denise and Ned Toodies. 
rw | James, Henry. In the Cage. yeaa 
J ; ‘The Angora Cat. Boston: 


Jastrow din & Oo. Tipe & Cs. 65-28 of osgpor and 


a | ae teak tbe Trove. 
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Kront, a Mary H. ea and a Revolution. Dodd, 

ea 

Lagrange, J. L. Lectures on Piomentary Mathema- 
tles. ar ag | Court Publi ne Co. $1.00. 
Langlois, Ch. ¥. d Seignobos, Ch. Introduction 
te Pad Study ‘of "History. Henry Holt & Co. 


Lawton, W. ©. The New England Poets: 
son, Hawthorne, Laagtelow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes. Macmillan C 
‘“‘Letchimey.”” A Tale of Old Ceylon, London: 


5s. 

., Hope the Hermit. Longmans, Green 

Machray, RB. Grace O'Malley, Princess and Pirate. 
Frederick A, Stokes Co. 

Mason, Harriet L. Students’ Readings and Ques- 
tons in English Literature. Macmillan Co. 
Oe 

Mason School Music Course. Book 2. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, . 

Pt raael Wyman. Boston: Lee & 
‘S. Weir. Far in the Forest: A 


May, Sophie. 
8 epard. 
The Century Co. 
The Groundwork of Science. 


Emer. 


Mitchell, 


. George. 
Putnams. $1.76. 


Newcomb, Katharine A. Helps to Right Living. 
Bos = 


G. H. Ellis. 
Norris, The Moran of ithe Lady Letty. Dou- 


"ks McClure Co. 

eraid. R. lastoween, New York: Dick & 
Charming Sally. A ro of 1765. 

cont one Mifflin & Co. 

Paterson, Gospel Writ in 8 eel: A Novel. 


Dd. 
Ridge, Angee P. Sy Order of the Magistrate. Har- 


per r & Bros. $1.25. 
Riley, J. W. A Child-World. [Homestead Edi- 
tion.] Scribners. 
Robinson, R. E. A Hero of Ticonderoga. Burling- 
am ‘ Hobart J. Shanle & Co. 
8. T. Good king. Doubleday & 
Ries ta Co. 
a Molly KE. The Loves of the Lady Ar- 
Mactaillan. 1.50. 
shorey, I re Paul, orace. Odes and Epodes. 
H. Sanborn & Co 
Smith, ‘Goldin, + apa ag the Riddle of Exist- 


ence, wed. Macm 
Taylor, Pot. J. nell of the Differential 
and Integral 20" Revised ed. Boston: 


Ginn & Co, 


Teele Lee a inegert, gf os OM Bicker 
bridge, a: eat Bildicut Boys. The Cen 
ury Co 


“7 CG. r Memories of an Army 
charles Scribner's Sons. 
H, The G for an Age of 


Rev. 

h ed. Macmillan. 

Vi fone: i H. The Bibliotaph, ea jotner People. 
postes: En gga Mifflin & Co. 


Ward fremecs, mplete Works. “Revised ed. 
ow Dillingham Co. 
White, Mary. te Book of Games. 8th ed. Scrib- 
ners 
wae FS 2 4 Lover of Truth, Boston: 
oO on, n 
initmarsh h. 4 The World’s Rough Hand, The 
u " 
Whittaker J J. i Exiled for Lése-Majesté. Cin- 
rtis & Jennings. $1. 
bd as ee al Testament and the 
Critics. Chicago: © 
Woolse: y 8. ye A s Foreign “Policy. 
Essa nd Add dresses. Oentury Co. 





Wrigh Ma 1 O. Deurtoat ‘Americans and 
their Kin. Macmillan. $1. 
Zola, E. Doctor Pascal. Macmillan. $1.50. 








HENRY HOLT & CO., N.Y. 
Will Publish To-morrow: 


PUGH’S TONY DRUM, A Cockney Boy 


With a cover and tea most striking illustra. 
tions in color by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. So great 
an authority as Whistler has called Nicholson the 
greatest living Engtisn illustrator. The author is 
already known Grouss his versatile and forceful 
volume of stories, King Circumstance. i12mo. 


They Have Just Published: 
CORNISH’S CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF GREEK AND ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES 


Based on SiR WILLIAM SmITH’s larger work and 
edited by F. WARRE CORNISH, Vice-Provost of Eton 
College. Svo. $4.00, net. 

The latest and perhaps the beat book on the sub- 
ject, inspired throughout by the most recent result 
of excavation. It has 829 pages and some 1,100 
illustrations. 


LANGLOIS & SEIGNOBOS’S INTRO. 
DUCtION TO THE STUDY OF HISIORY 


Tiansiated by G.G. Berry. With a preface by 
F, YoRK PowELL. 12mo. $2.25, net, spectal. 


A practical book on method for historians and 
students of history. It discusses the problem of 
investigation, such as the Search for uments, 
Textual © riuicism, and the Critical Classification of 
Sources; also the Problems of Construction, such 
as the Grouping of Facts, Constructive Reasoning, 
and Exposition, 




















FORD’S FEDERALIST 


The well Known collection Of papers on the Con- 
stitution by HamiLton, Jay, aud MADISON. Edited 
by PauL LEICESTER Forp,. editor The Writings 
of Taomas Jefferson. With foot-notes showing re- 
lation of subsequent events to views in the text, 
an appendix of 149 pages, including the Constitu 
tion with the Senate “ case references,” etc., and a 
$2.50, net. 

Roger Foster, author of Commentaries on the 
Constitution; “The best edition that has been 
published ” 

The Rioht Hon. James Bryce, M. P.: “Far the best 
logeeten I have seen, and the most likely to be use- 

ul to students of political acience,” 





fullindex, 12mo. 


4th IMPRESSION OF A HUMOROUS TALE 





WELLS’S (D.D.) HER LADYSHIP’S 
ELEPHANT 
With cover by Wm, NicHoLsox, 12mo, §1.25. 
Tne Na ong “He is probably funny hese he 
cannot bel . » Ite author must consent to 
be regarde as a ‘benefactor of bis kind without re- 
sponsibility.” 


5th IMPRESSION OP THE SEQUEL TO 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 


HOPE’S RUPERT OF HENTZAU 


With eight tiustrations by CHarLes Dana Ginson 
12mo, $1.50, 
Critte; “Even better than ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’ 


. » Moving swiftly, from & simple beginning to 
an impressive climax, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
HOPE’S PRISONER OF ZENDA 


(Being the 48th Impression of thia thw 


With five full. page tilustrations by C.D. @ 
ond a "Er a and plan of the castle by dowane" Incr. 
lw, 











13TH IMPRESSION OF A “THRILLING BOOK." 
VOYNICH’S THE GADFLY 


i2mo. 81,25. 
New York Tribune: 





“It is nothing more or less 


thaa one of the most powerful novels of de 
eats. , «+ + itis a thrilling book and absolutely 





A Hero of Ticonderoga. 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


There was an event in Vermont history—in 

American history—on Lake Champlain a bun- 

and twenty-three years ago that helped 

to shape the future of the new world and will 
live as long as brave deeds are sung or told. 

That brave deed has been the subject of 
song, of history, and of romance, but it was 
never told in a more interesting way than in 
Rowland E. Robinson’s new romance, ‘‘A 
Hero of Ticonderoga.” 

“Mr. Robinson has a basis of fact for all his stories. 
He is nothing if not truthful. The descriptions in this 
little volume are specimens of truthful word anne. 
In its few there are accounts of the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers of Vermont, of the birds. animals, 
reptiles, fishes, even of the insects of the region where 
he lives—there are pen pictures of the daily !ife of the 
= of his wife and children.”—Burlington Daity 

A HERO OF TICONDEROGA is a book for 
a Holiday, for the Home, and for the Libra- 
ry. With portrait of the author, and cover 
designed by his daughter. 


Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


Hobart J. Shanley & Co., 


Huntington Block. BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


A Simple Grammar of 
English Now in Use. 


By Joun Earveg, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, University of Oxford. author 
of “ Evglish Prose: Its Elements, History, 
and Usage.” 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is highly gratifying to say that one of the 
est contemporary Angio-Saxon scholars, P: v4 
John Earle of Oxford, has recently presented us with 
‘A Simple Grammar of Nglish Now In Use,’ a gram- 
mar which, in the simplest and most unpretentious 
fo m, without the laborious sonectine of strictly pbi 
lological technicalities, practically embodies the ver 
latest scientific research in my It is a book equ 
ly important to the teacher to the student, a book 
which, for purely scientific and philological reasons, I 
do not hesitate to call a vast improvement on all exist- 
ing elementary grammars, no matter what other ad 

vantages the latter may have.”— Teachers’ Quarteriy. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 W. 23d St., N. Y- 
NOW READY. 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


and the American Civil War. 


By Lieut.-Col. G, F. R. Hunpmrson. Profes- 
sor of Military Art and History, the 
Staff College ; author of ‘‘The Battle of 
Spicheren,’’ ‘‘A Tactical Study,’’ and 
‘The Campaign of Fredericksburg.’’ With 
2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 
Volumes, 8vo, Vol. i. pp. xvii-550, Vol. ii. 
rp. 111-641, $10.00, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MERRIE ENGLAND has had a larger 
sale than any other book of the century. 
Paper, 190 pages, 10 centa, postpaid. Catalogue of 
other social reform books free. CHaries H. Kenn & 
Company, 5646 Fifth Ave , Chicago. 











Subscribers ‘ 
ced, K. Rom, 11 


i VING AGE INDEX, 1844-1 
St. Philadelphia. 











THE BEST 
PORTRAITS 


OF 








Authors Artists 
Lawyers Statesmen 
Kings and Queens 
Musicians 
Actors and Actresses 
Historical Personages 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO. 
20 East 16th St., New York 


























Please mention the Nation, 


The Colonial Tavern. 


A GLIMPSB OF NEW ENGLAND TOWN LIFE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. BY EDWARD FIELD. 


Cloth, Octavo, 296 pages. Price $2.00 net. 


“In the pomtncmnely printed volume under review 
Mr. Field bas prese wahel yak ed entertaining sketch 
of this aervans of the | wants of early New Eng- 

land.”— the Aarion. 

“In those ante railroad days, those days of genuine 
village life, the tavern was a factor whose importance 
has been scarcely appreciated and this handsomely 
printed and pleasantly written volume deserves a 
pose in the studies of the social aspects of New Eng- 

d life during the colonial period ’—The Bookman, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


Preston & Rounds Company, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


OCTOBER, 1898, (VOL. IX, NO, 1.) 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS IN THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. FeLix ADLER, 
New York. 

A MORAL FROM STMESTAN HISTORY. BERNARD 

BosanQ Lo 


BELUGERENT DISCU 7881ON AND TRUTH SEEKING. 


LUXURY AND EXTRAVAGANCE. Re DavVIDsON, 
University of New Brunavvick, C 
se pS Cae. Frances ALIce cl University 
souk REVIEWS. About fifty pages. 
PHILADELPHIA: 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
1308 Arch Street. 
Yearly, $2.50. Single Numbers, 65 cts. 





Sept. 29, 1898] 
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Sobn Lane's Hew Books 





THE CALIFORNIANS. By 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Gertrude Atherton. 


This new book by Mrs. 
**Patieuce Sparhawk and Her Times,”’ 


Atherton is uniform with 


which is now in its 
seventh thousand. ‘‘The Californians’’ forms a com- 
panion volume to 


bands. ”’ 


‘*American Wives and English Hus- 


REGINA; or, THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. By 


Herman Sudermann. [Translated by Berarrice 
MARSHALL. Second Edition. $1.50. 
The Bookman suys: A strong and beautiful creation, 


half romance and half tragedy. It is dramatic, full of 
stirring incidents, very passionate, very human, and holds 
the interest from beginning to end. A work of art in 
point of view of expression, and so human in feeling that 


it is fairly a pulse of the heart. 


COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By Henry Harland. 
$1.50. 


The Pall Mall Gazette (London) says: Mr. Harland 
is a writer with a style and charm al! hisown. ‘‘ The 
House of Eulalie’ touches his high-water mark. There 


is a terrible pathos in this little sketch of the old peasant 
and his dead child, which is unique. 


JOHN BURNETT OF BARNS. 
John Buchan. Crown 8vo, 
ration.) With designed cover, $1.50. 


A Romance. By 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: It is a well-written story, full 


of adventure. ‘John Burnett of Barns’”’ is one of the 
cleverest stories that have recently been published, having 


the unquiet times of the Stuarts for a background. 


A CELIBATE’S WIFE. By Herbert Flowerdew. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The London Daily Chronicle says: ‘The book has many 
and striking merits; we can find it in our conscience to 
recommend it. 


STORIES TOTO TOLD ME. By Baron Corvo. 


Bodley Booklets No. 6. Wrappers. 35 cents, 


THE MUTINEERS. By A. E. J. Legge. 
8vo, $1.50. 


Crown 


THE EDGE OF HONESTY. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


By Charles Gleig. 


UNADDRESSED LETTERS. By Sir Frank Athel- 
stane Sweitenham. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


(Second Edition in prepa- | 


A YEAR'S EXILE. By George Bourne. 


$1.25. 


| DREAM DAYS. 


| 8vo, $1.25. 


By Kenneth Grahame. F cap 


A new volume of the ‘Golden Age’ stories, uniform with 
that book and 
“The Magic Ring,”* ‘ 


‘*Pagan Papers.'’ Its contents include 


Its Wallis were as Jasper,’’ and five 


other stories 


PAGAN PAPERS. By Kenneth Grahame. Third 
Edition. Umform with ‘* The Golden Age.”” $1.25 
The New York Times says: Since *‘ The Golden Age’ 


we have not read any book more fascinating than this 


same author's ‘‘ Pagan Papers *’ 


THE HEADSWOTCIAN. 
Bodley Booklets. 


By Kenneth Grahame. 


Wrappers. 35 cents. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


hour for the reader, and leaves a healthy smile 


It makes a happy half 


for many 


times that length of time. 


PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By Maurice 
Hewlett. 





Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

A pastoral play by the author of “The Forest Lovers. "’ 

i 

ORDEAL BY COMPASSION. By Vincent Brown. 
$1.25. 

i ¥ e 


THE REVELATION OF ST. LOVE THE DIVINE. 
By F. B. Money-Coults. 


F’cap 8vo, $1.co 


The London Daily Chronicle It may fairly be 


said, however, that not one of these groups 


says: 
f quatrains is 
without its flash of imagination, passion or wit, while in 
many the compression of thought and style, the epigram 
matic force is remarkable. 


The Boston Herald says: Never has our tongue been 


heard in more piercing peadings for the pure and real. 


The impression of its virile beauty and absolute candor 
conveyed by this astonishing poem wil! remain long after 


the tiny book s laid aside. 


GODFRIDA. By John Davidson. 
| 8vo, $1.50. 


A Play 


F’cap 





POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. Crown 8vo. Fourth 
| Edition. Boards, $1.50. 


/ADMIRALS ALL AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Henry Newbolt. Wrappers. F'cap 8vo. 35 cents. 
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- Oxford University Press. 


AMERICAN BRANCH. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
Important Announcement. Bible Scholars, Teachers, etc. 


The Long Expected 


REVISED REFERENCE BIBLE. 
NEW LARGE-TYPE EDITION. 


With New Series of Marginal References, Selected by Oxford and Cambridge scholars and divines. Splendidly 
printed and bound. : 

PRICES: $1.25, $2.00, $2.50, and upwards; also, on the famous Oxford India paper, from $6.00 upwards. 
( With and without Teachers’ Helps. ) 





Over 70,000 Copies Sold in England. 


OLD TESTAMENT MANUALS. 


Suitable for the Examinations of the College of Preceptors, ete. 
BY THE 
REV. H. M. CLIFFORD, M.A., 


WanbuaM COLLEGE, OXFORD; aND ELLESMERE, SaLop. 
These are the only Manuals which omit from the Text the passages not usually read in public. Also the only ones that have 
(i.) The Notes opposite the Text. 
(li.) References to every Person and Place mentioned in each Book. 
(fil.) Questions upon each Book, with References to the Answers. 
Over 70,000 copies have been sold in England for educational purposes, and they have been highly commended by the Headmasters of 
Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham, and 100 other Masters and Mistresses and Clergy. These Manuals are as cheap as any that are 


published, varying in price from 25 cents to 40 cents each. They will be found very suitable for Class Teaching in Day and Sunday Schools, 
for Family Reading, for Parents with their Children, and for Private Study. 


Also in Preparation for Examination : 


HANDBOOK TO Price. 
GENESIS : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° ; ‘ q ‘ J : ‘ 2 40 cents. 
EXODUS ‘ ‘ . a ; z ‘ ‘ : ; - . ‘ ~ ‘ 40 cents. 
JOSHUA and JUDGES . 3 v ; F ‘ M ‘ P ; ‘ , i 25 cents. 
RUTd and I. SAMUEL , : > . ;: i . . : ; - ; A 25 cents. 
ll, SAMUEL e ‘ . ° : > ‘ ° . * , ‘ i 5 5 25 cents. 
I. KINGS m j : ‘ ‘ . = i F ; . 4 “ * 25 cents. 
Il. KINGS > i F 4 i é ‘ j A ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ x 25 cents. 
EZRA and NEHEMIAH ‘ ‘ > 4 - r 4 ‘ ‘ ; ‘ _ - 25 cents. 





Clarendon Press Publications. 


Of Exceptional Interest at the Present Time, 


STANDARD BOOKS ON THE GOVERNMENT OF COLONIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES. 


ARISTOTLE—The Politics, translated into English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by B, Jowert, 
M.A. Medium 8vo. 2 vols., $5,25. 
All subsequent writers refer to this the greatest political treatise of antiquity. 
AN ESSAY ON THE GOVERN/IENT OF DEPENDENCIES, 2 Sir Gzorcr Cornewat Lewis (sometime Chancellor of 
the british Exchequer, ete.), Edited by C. P. Lucas, B.A. 8vo, half roan, $3.50. 
A book originally published in 1841, but so generally regarded as standard that it was in 1891 edited as a classic and 
brought up to date under the direction of the Clarendon Press, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. By Sir Courtenay Ivpert, K.C.8.I. The latest account of the existing government and 
administration of India and based upon the materials collected by the author for his draft statute for the consolidation of 
Indian law. 8vo, half roan, $5, 25. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, B.A, (with 47 maps). 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Compiled largely from materials in the British Colonial Office, but short and simple in character. Introduction ‘with 8 
maps): What is a Colony; Motives of Colonization; Climate and Race; Modes of Colonizing; Nations Which Have Colo- 
nized; Ancient and Modern. $1,000, 

Vol. IL The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies (exclusive of India). With Eleven Maps. $1.25. 
Vol. Il, The West Indian Colonies. With Twelve Maps. $1.90. 

Vol. IIl. West Africa, With Five Maps. $2.00. ; 

Vol. IV. South and Bast Africa. Historical and Geographical. With Eleven Maps, $2.40. 





For Sale by All Booksellers, Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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Some of D. Appleton & Company’s Autumn Books. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By Caartes A. Dana. With Portrait. 


The late Chariee A. Dana’s “ s of the Civil War" form one of the 
ost remarkab umes intscences 


rs, was present at many of the councils a 
of greatest importance, Mr Dana was selected to sit in ent upon charges 
eens. oe ers ae fraud, and be was familiar with al the inner workings of 
the vast 

unwritten, history is obvious. rthermore, Mr. Dana’s own narrative is reenforc 
ed by many letters from Grant, Stanton, Sherman, and others, now published in 
book form for the first time. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 

By James Firz Mavunrice-Ketiy, Member of the Spanish Academy. 
A new volume in * The Literatures of the World Series,"’ edited 
by Epmunp Gosszr. Uniform with ‘‘ Ancient Greek Literature,’’ 
“French Literature,’? ‘‘Modern English Literature,’’ and ‘'‘Ita- 
lian Literature. ’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘The introductory chapter has been written to remind readers that the great 
figures of the silver age—Seneca, Lucan, Martial, Quintil'an—were Spanish as well 
as Romans. It further aims at trecing the stream of literature from its 
fount to the channels of the Gothic period; at Cotntag the limits of Arabie and 
Hebrew influence on Spanish letcers; at refuting the theory which assumes the 
queereee of immemorial romances; and at explaining the interaction between 

ish on the one side and Provencal and French on the other Spain's litera- 

teen extended over some bundred and filty years, from the accession o 
os Quinto to the death of Felipe IV This perros has been treated, as it de- 

serves, at greater length than any other.”—From the Preface. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY 


Edited by Prof. Micuazr Foster, M.A.. M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and 
by Prof. E. Ray Lanxester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S In four vol- 
umes. Volume L, with thirty-two plates and a photogravure por- 
trait. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. (Hdition limited to one hundred sets. ) 


THE STORY OF THE RAILROAD. 

By Cy Warman, avthor of ‘‘The Express Messenger,’’ etc. Anew 
volume in ‘* The Story of the West Series,” edited by Rrrtey 
Hironcocx. With Maps and many Illustrations by BR West 
Cuinepinst and from photographs. Uniform with “ The Story 
of the Cowboy,’’ ‘‘ The Story of the Mine,’’ and ‘‘The Story of 
the Indian.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CANNON AND CAMERA, 
Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish-American War in Cuba. Camp 
Life and the Return of the Soldiers. Described and illustrated 

by Jonn OC. Hemmeznt, War Artist at the Front. 


PUERTO RICO. 
An illustrated Hand-Book for Travelers, Investors, and Others. By 
FREDERICK A. OBER. 





A New Volume in The Great Commanders Series, 
ADIIRAL PORTER. 


By James Russell Soley, formerly Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Navy. Edited by Gen. James Grant Wilson. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50, 


A New Volume in the ‘Concise Knowledge Library.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
By Epcar Sanpgrson. 12mo, half leather. $2.00. 


A New Volume in ‘'History for Young Readers Series.” 


HISTORY OF SPAIN. 
By Freperiox A. Oper. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


OUR NATION’S ee THE FLAGS OF OTHER 


By Epwarp & HoLpEN. Lilustrated. 12mo, clotb, 
PHILIP’S oe ; oo PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
A 


By Jonn TrowBrRiDGE, 8.D., Rumford Professor and Lecturer on the 
Applications of Science to the Useful Arts, Harvard University, 
ao of ‘‘ What Is Electricity ?” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 





Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 


THE EARTH AND SKY. 
By Epwarp 8S. Hotpsy., 12mo, boards, 28 cents net. 


PLAYTIME AND SEEDTIME. 
By Francis W. PARKER and Neviim L. Het. Illustrated. 
cloth, 32 cents, net. 


STORIES OF THE NAVY IN WAR TIME. 
By Franxiuis Matruews. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


HISTORIC BOSTON AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 
An Historical’ Pilgrimage Personally Conducted by Dr. Enpwarp 
Everett Hatz Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents net. 


12mo, 


was set in operation by the war. The importance of this | 


FICTION. 
A HERALD OF THE WEST. 
A Romance of 1812. By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of “ A Soldier of 
Manhattan.” and ‘‘ The Sun of Saratoga.” 12mo, cloth, 81.50. 


The ampere brilliant suceess fn this country and in England as a writer of 
4merican historical romances wll direct especial attention to his pew book, 
which embodies his most ambiiious work. He opees with some tnteresti 
tures of social life and itical conditions in Washington just before the War of 
1812, and later the reader gains an insight into the contemporary life of Phila 
delphta. New York and Boston. The passages dealing with the war l'self Include 
singularly vivid and dramatic accounts the capture of Washington by the 


pic 


| British and the baitle of New Orleans, both noteworthy contributions to American 


literature. Another feature of the book is the adroit delimitation of views be 


| tween the East and the West of that time, and the charactertzations of sentiment 





in New England. 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 
A Novel. By MAXWELL Gray, author of ‘‘The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


“There is a atrong and pervading charm tn this new novel,” save the London 
Chrontcle, in the course of a lovg and enthus'astic review of the book, which ts 
cbaracterized as aw ef “a woman's ideal,” and free from morbid’ thoughts 
and theories The London Spectator says: * ‘The Silence of Dean Mattland’ was a 
very popular novel, and we cannot see why‘ The House of Hidden Treasure ‘ should 
not rival the success of its forerunner.” 


DAVID HARUM. 


Life. By Epwarp Noves Weestcort. 


HER MEMORY. 
By MaartEN Maaarrens, author of ‘‘ God's Fool,"’ 
Glory,’’ ‘* Joost Avelingh,’’ ete. Uniform edition. With Pho- 
togravure Portrait. 12:mo, cloth, $1.50, 


LATITUDE 190, 
A Romance of the West Indies) By Mra. ScuvuyLer Crowrnenienp. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1. 50, 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. 
By Max Pemperroy. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


THE SCOURGE OF GOD. 
By J. Brounpevie-Burton, author of ‘‘The Clash of Arms,"’ 
the Day of Adversity,’’ ‘‘ Denounced,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
paper, 50 cents. 


BELINDA, AND SOME OTHERS. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 


THE IMPEDIFMENT. 
By Dorornea Geraxp, author of ‘‘ A Forgotten Sin,”’ 
dence, ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, % cents. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 
By R. D. Cuetrwoper, author of ‘John of Strathbourne,'’ 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


THE WIDOWER. 
By W. E. Noxnis, author of ‘‘ Marietta’s Marriage,’ 
in Yellow,’’ “A Victi& of Good Luack.”’ ete, 
$1.00, paper 50 cents. 


PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN. 
By Guy Boornsy, author of ‘‘ The Lust of Hate,’’ ‘' Dr. Nikola,’ 


A Story of American 
cloth, $1.50. 


12mo, 


‘“*The Greater 


$i. 50. 


<i 


$1.00; 


** Miss Provi- 


12mo, 


‘* The Dancer 
I2mo, cloth, 





‘*The Marriage of Esther,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 
cents. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 
By Evtex THorxeycnort Fowier. 12mo, cloth, 
ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 
THE HERO OP ERIE (Commodore Perry). 
Yommodore Bain 


By JamEs Barnes, author of “ Midshipman Farragut,” 
bridge,” etc. A new volume in the *' Young Heroes of Our Navy Series,” 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


WITH THE BLACK PRINCE. 

A Story of Adventure in the Fourteenth Century. By Wiis 0. Strom 
DARD, author of “Success Against Odds; or, How an American Boy 
Made His Way,”’ “ Little Smoke,” “Crowded Out o’ Crofield,” “On the 
Old Frontier; or, The Last Raid of the troquois,” ete. Llustrated by 
B. West Cirvepinst. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SUCCESS AGAINST ODDS; 
Or, How on American Boy Made His Wow By Witttam O. Stropparn, 


author of “‘ Crowded Out 0° Crofield.” “ Little Smoke.” ete. Dlustrated 
by B. West CLixvepinet. Uniform edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 
THE PILOT OP THE MAY PLOWER, 
‘True to His Home,’’ “In the Boy 


By Hezexian BuTTERWORTH. author of ‘ 
hood of Lincola,”’ ** The Zigzag Books.” 
Perrce and Others. 12mo, cloth, $1.80. 


PALEPACE AND REDSKIN. 
And Other Stories for Boys and Giris. Hy F. Anerey, author of © Vice 
Versa,” ete, With many illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. 


BIBLE STORIES IN BIBLE LANGUAGE. 
By Epwarp Tockermax Porrer. New edition with an Introduction by the 
— Hexry C. Porren, Bishop of New York. Illustrated. 12mo, 


etc. Ulustrated by H. Wixtaror 
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T. Y. CROWELL & 


Poetry. 


Browning’s Complete Works. Cam- 
berwell Edition. Edited and annotated by CHarR- 
LoTTs Porter and HELEN A. CLARKE. 12 pocket 
volumes, 4x6 inches. Cloth, gilt top, per set, 89.00. 
Le reemne. per set, $15.00. Half calf, per set, 
$25 00. 


Crowell’s Poets. New Volumes. 


Tue Eric or Hapes, by Lewis Morris; Hiawatua, 
by H. W. Longfellow: THe RING AND THE BOOK, ay 
Robert Browning. Astor Edition, per vol., § 60. 
Gilt Edge Edition, per vol., $1.00; etc., ete. 


History. 
History of the World. By Vicror 


Durvy. Revised and continued by Prof. E. A. 
GRosvENOR. 12mo. 25 colorcd maps, $2.00. 


Economics, 
Municipal Monopolies. Edited by 
Prof E, W. Bemis. 12mo. $1.75. 
Loom and Spindle. Ky Harriet 
H. Rosinson, 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
Religion. 
The Joy of Service, By the Rev. 


J R. Miter, D.D. 16mo. Cloth, $.75; gilt top, 
$1.00. 


The Gentleness of Jesus. By the 


Rev. MARK Guy PEaRsE. 16mo, Cloth, $75; gilt 
top, 61.00. 


Through my Spectacles. By Mary 


H. Perkins (Dorcas Hicks). 16mo. Cloth, §.75. 


Young People’s Problems. By J. 
R. MILLER, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, § 75. 
By the Still Waters. By the Rev. 


J. R. Mitier, D.D Illustrated Edition. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $.60. Full leather, $1.00, 


Ships and Havens. By Henry VAN 


Dye. Fine Edition. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $.60; 
full leather, $1.00. 


For Young People. 
The Secret of Achievement. By 


game SwkeTt MARDEN. 12mo0, with portraits, 


In the Navy. By Warren LEE Goss, 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Joel Harford. By James Oris. Il- 


lusirated. vo. §1 25. 


Chilhowee Boys in Harness. By 


SAnkAH E, MORRISON, Illustrated, 12mo0, Cloth, $1.25. 


Off to Klondyke. By Dr. Gorpon 


STasLes. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 


The Story of the Big Front Door. 


By Many F. Leonanp, Illustrated. Svo. §1,25. 


Sunshine Library. New Volumes. 


BLiInp Baotskr, by Homer Greene; Dear LittLe 
Mancuioneas ; Dick In THR Desert, by James Otis; 
LITTL# Peter, by Lucas Malet; Master SuNnsHine, 
by Mra. C. F. Fraser; Musica Journey or Doro- 
ss Dew, by Bradley Gilman, 8vo. Per vol., 


Children’s Favorite Classics. New 
Volumes. 
THE Fairy Book, by Miss Wulock ; GraypraTHER’s 


Ona, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
new oyie, per vol., $.60. — a 





CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


Miscellaneous. 


Manual of the History of French 


Literature. By FERDINAND BRUNE- 


TIPRE. Authorized translation. 12mo. Portraits. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Great Books. By the Very Rev. 


F, W. Farrar D.D. 16mo, with portraits, Gilt 
top, $1.25. 


A Country Idyl, and o her stories. 


By Sarau K Botton. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


Miriam. By Gustav Koppg,  Illus- 
trated. 12mo. 8.50. 
The Mistakes we Make. Edited 


by N.H. DoLe. 16mo. §.50. 


New Editions of Standard Books. 
Twenty Years After. By ALEXAN- 


DRE Dumas, with 18 illustrations by FRANK T. 
MERRILL. 2 vols. 12mo Cloth, gilt top, per set, 
$2.50; half calf, per set, $5.00. 


The Waldorf Library. A new series 


of over 100 volumes of standard literature. Photo- 
grevure pretines. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, per 
vol., $.¢o. 


Luxembourg Library. Vew volumes. 


THE ALHAMBRA, Irving; CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 
Reade; Cortnag, De Stael; IVANHOR, Scott; JANE 
Eyre, Bronte; ScorTish CHIeFs, Porter; SKETCH 
Book, Irving; Twenty YeEaRSsS AFTER, Dumas; 


VaNiITY Fam, Thackeray. Itlus. 8vo. Per vol, | 
$1.50. 


Handy Volume Classics. 
bindings. 
FLEXIBLE CLOTH, plain edge, 60 vols. Per vol. 


85. Oak Lear Epirion. 60 vols. Per vol., 8.40. 
IMP LEATHER, gilt top. 60 vols, Per vol., $.75. 


New style 


Faience Library. New volumes. 


BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARE, 2 vols ; COLETTE, by 
Jeanne Schultz; EKKEHARD, by Von Scheffel, 
vols.; HiawatHa, Longfellow; House OF SEV«uN 
GABLES, Hawthorne; Por’s PorEMs; PoOR’s TALés; 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNETS; WALTON’S 
ANGLER. 16mo. Cloth, gitt top, per vol , $1.00. 
New Style Binding. agate calf. 20 vols. 16mo. 
Per vol., $2.00. 


Booklets. 
What is Worth While Series. 


New volumes. 


Tue Bes? Lirg. by Pres. Chas. F. Thwing. 

BL&ssSED ARE THE CROSS BEARERS, by Dr, W. Rob- 
ertaon Nicoli 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTion, by Mrs Humpbry Ward. 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL, by J. Guinness Rogers. 

Tae CULTURE OF ManHoon, by Silas K, Hocking. 

THE EVERLASTING ARMs, by Francis EF, Clark, D D. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT, by 
Pres, W. Dewitt Hyde. 

THe Fruit OF THE VINE, by Rev. Andrew Murray. 

*? Guont OF THE IMPERFECT, by Prof. Geo H. 

‘a'lmer. 
Ts GREATEST THING EVER Known, by Ralph Waldo 


ne. 
IDEAL MoTaERHooD, by Minnie 8 Davis. 
LUXURY AND SacriFick, by Charlies F. Dole. 
THE MARRIAGE ALTAR, by J. R. Miller, D.D. 
THe MODBRN MAN AND Malp, by Sarah Grand. 
THE Secret or GLADNESS, by J. R. Miller, D D. 
Tue Stupy or Eneuisn Literature, by Prof. W. 
H, Hudson. 
WHAT A CARPENTER DID WITH HIS BIBLE, by Prof. 
John F Gonung. 
Waat Goop Dogs Wisnine Do? by Anna R. Brown 


Lindsay, 
12mo. Per Vol., $.35. 


Laurel Series. New volumes 


LeGEenD oF SLEEPY HoLLow, Irving. 
Rip Van Winx.e, Irving. 

UBAIYAT OF KuayyYAm. 

UL. Browning. 
Vision or Sim LaUNFAL, Lowell. 
16mo. Per voi., $26. 
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NEW BOOKS 
NEW EDITIONS. 


e o 
Friendship. 

By Hues Biack. M. A. With an Introduc- 
tory Note by W. Robertson Nicoll, D.D ; 
and marginal and other decorations by F. 
Berkeley Smith. Printed in two colors. 
12mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


“It is full of good things, winningly expressed; 
and though very simply written, is the result of 
real thought and experience. Mr. Black’s is the 
art that conceals art. For young men, especially, 
this volume will be a — jon, and it can 
hardly fail to affect their after lives. Mr. Black 
says well that the subject of friendship is less 
thought of among us now than it was in the Old 
World.’’—[Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


JERUSALEM THE HOLY. 


By Hon. E. 8. Watiace. With illustrations 
from Photographs. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The author of this work has resided in Jerusalem 
for four or five years as United States Consul 
for Palestine. His opportunities for daily per- 
sonal observation, combined with extensive read- 
ing, have qualified him to write a brief, popular 
description of the Holy City. It finds a place await- 
ing it, for of the works on the same subject al- 
ready produced, those in any degree authoritative 
are commonly too exhaustive for general reading, 
while the briefer works are usually the impres- 
sions of tourists or transient visitors. 


THE HOLY LAND 


in Geography and History. By TowNsEND 
MacCoum, A.M. [Illustrated with 154 
full-page maps. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. 2vols., 16mo, flexible cloth, $2.00. 


Vol. 1. GEOGRAPHY. With Goagenghion! and 
Scriptural Maps, and two Indexes ($1.00). Vol. 2. 
HISTORY. With Progressive Historical Maps and 
Text opposite each map ($1.25). 

‘“‘We have seen nothing quite so in the same 
small compass.’’—[The Congregationalist. 


“We are acquainted with no other work that 
combines the attractive features of Mr. MacOoun’s 
compact little volumes.’’—[The Review of Reviews. 


JOHN G. PATON, 


Missionary to the New Hebrides. 
An Autobiography, edited by his Brother. 


Vol, III. 1886-1897. Authorized copy- 
right edition. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 50c. 


This is the third and concluding volume of 


Paton’s Autobiography. Its princi feature is 
un extended account of the author’s rney around 
the world, undertaken in the interest of New 


Hebridean missions generally, but more particularly 
for the purpose of bringing to the attention of the 
Governments of Europe and America certain facts 
in regard to the trade with the New Hebrides in 
intoxicants, opium, and firearms. 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBORS, 

A Narrative of Travel and an Account of the 
Vicissitudes and Present Conditions of the 
Country. By IsaBELLa L. Brrp BIsHopP, 
F.R.G.8. With 34 illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author, 2 Maps, Appendixes 
and Index. 3d edition, 8vo, decorated 
cloth, $2.00. 

“The reputation of Mrs. Bishop as traveller and 
author is so well founded that what she has to say 
of Korea will be accepted as from th 
having authority. . .. Her 
gard of discomforts, and her determination to at- 
tain her object are as marked qualities as they 
were Yet d years ago, and her narrative powers 
are as fascinating as ever. She is a consummate 
traveller, a close observer, and a graphic narrator.”’ 
—[(Publie dpinion. 


KOREAN SKETCHES. 


By Rev. J, ‘'S. Gatg. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A ve thetic and true picture of life in 
| the Lass of Mornt Calm. To P Mr. Gale 


does for Korea wha Arthur H. § 
done for China in his ‘ ities’ ; 
ioordan in Wate the cot on ped Eee 

it t of " 
mos fascinating pictus paral. ven 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Matthew Arnold 


And the Spirit of the Age. Papers of the 
English Club of Sewanee, for the Season of 
1897. Edited, with an Introduction, by its 
President, the Raverend Greenough White, 
A.M., B D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His. 
tory in the University of the South; author 
of an “Outline of the Philosophy of Eng- 
lish Literature,” ‘‘A Saint of the Southern 
Church,” etc. 8vo, $1.25. 

“A very comprehensive survey of the manifesta- 
tions of what may be called the modern spirit 

The value of such closely related studies must be evi 

dent to all who discern the significance of the present 

moment tn the spiritual history of the country; for 
there are many signs that we are going through that 
spiritual crisis which comes to a people passing out of 
an age of strenuous toil into an age of culture.”—The 
Churchman, 


Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons 


Told chiefly through her correspondence. 
Edited by her daughter, Sarah Hopper 
Emerson. Illustrated. Two volumes. 
12mo, Per set, $3.00. 

“In the ‘Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons’ a loving 
daughter presents to us the story of a noble woman 
who played an important partin an important time, 
and who left the impress of her remarkable character 
on every one who came within her influence.” —Home 
and Club Life, Boston. 


Life of Charles Carroll 


Of Carroliton. with His Letters and Public 
Papers: 1737-1832. Edited by Kate Ma- 
son Rowland, author of ‘The Life of 
George Mason,” etc. Two volumes. 
trated, 8vo, gilt top Per set, net, $6.00. 
The biography of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 

the last of the signers, bas never before been fully 


Illus- | 





The Nation. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co. ’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Cambridge Tennyson. 


Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tenny- 

son. Uniform with the Cambridge 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Brown- 
ing, and Burns. With a Biographical Sketch 
and Notes by Witt1am J. Rourr, Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines, a portrait, and an 
engraved title-page with a vignette Large 
crown 8yvo, $2.00. 


‘the distinctive features of this edition are 
(1) accuracy of text, (2) ample equipment of 
notes, (3) numbering of the lines, (4) thin 
opaque paper, making a convenient volume, 
and (5) type of good size. It is a remarka- 
bly satisfactory single-volume edition of 
Tennyson. 


A History of the Presidency. 


By Epwarp Stranwoop, Litt. D. Crown 
8vo, $2.50, 

This work is based on Mr. Stanwood's 
‘* History of Presidentiai Elections,'’ which 
has been regarded as a standard authority. 
Mr. Stanwood has rewritten the portion re- 
lating to election: prior to 1856, greatly 
modified later chapters, and brought the 
narrative down to and including the election 
of 1896. He devotes new chapters to the 
electoral system and the development of the 
National Convention; and his is the only 
book which narrates the inception of all 
national parties and records their authorita- 
tive platforms. The work ig virtually indis- 
pensable to colleges, libraries, and all stu- 


| dents of American political history. 


written. It is believed that the publication of his | 


letters and papers, with a detailed account of his 
public services, will be acceptable to all students of 
American history, and will enhance and substan- 


‘Te Boys of Old Mon- 


mouth. 


| A Story of Washington’s Campaign in New 


tiate the already high reputation of this pure and 
noble-minded statesman, the peer in character and | 


intellect of any of the great Revolutionary leaders. 


Charles Carroll's life may be roughly divided into | 


three periods: thircy years mostly spent abroad, 
in preparation for the patriotic duties which 
awaited him; thirty years in the service of his 
State and cvuntry; thirty years in scholarly re- 


tirement, where, as a close and interested observer | 
of public events, he remained in touch with the | 


outside world even to the last months almost of | 


his earthly career. 


The Protestant Faith. 


Or, Salvation by Belief. By Dwicut H. 
OLMSTEAD. 31 edition, with an Introduc. 
tion on the Limitations of Thought. 
12mo, 75 cts, 


“The author denies that faith is a voluntary act, 
and hence affirms that the doctrine of justification by 
faith is irrational. It is clearly Unitarian in thought. 
It is, however, reverent, and written in good spirit. 
He quotes many high authorities, and gives many 
suggestive historical and literary allusions. It com- 
bats, no doubt justly, the extravagances of unreason- 
able and not less unscriptural faiths of a conflicting 
Protestantism. Itis a thoughtful and critical treatise 
on a great theme.”—Chicago Christian Oracle. 
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Jersey in 1778 By Evererr T. Tomurison, 


author of ‘‘ Guarding the Border,’’ ‘‘ Wash- | 


ington’s Young Aids,”’ 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1. 50. 

This is another of Mr. Tomlinson’s stirring 
stories of Revolutionary days. Two boys 
have part in important scenes, one acting the 
hero in the battle of Monmonth; and Wash- 
ington and other famous persons tigure in 
the interesting story. 


n the Brave Days of Old. 


A Story of Adventure in the Time of 
King James the First. By Rurw Haux. With 
12mo, $1. 50. 


A book of stirring adventures, for boys. 


ete. With illustra- | 
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Ten Cents a Copy. 128 Pages Each Month. 


Self Culture 
Magazine 


| 1536 Pages each year, with 
One Dollar a Year : Hundreds of fine IMlustrations 





CONTENTS POR OCTOBER. 


SOCIALISM IN THK Prick QuesTios 
 e «6 « « « « Pres. J. 1b. Laughiia, Pa D 
Lire ts Hovotrvie (Titus.) Mabel Loomts Todd 
Os Reapine THe Past AND THR FUTURE, 
THe lasUes OF THE SPANISH AmEPICAN War 
Henry Davies, Pal 
Brocaxp : AND THE Sraxes AmERica® Wark 
Chas. J. Hareourt 


A Leramany Powrnair Con. T. W. Hieatrson 


(Portrait) John Liviagston Wright 
AN IpgaL Gia: ‘Quaxecraane’ . * MIRANDA." 
(ttiwa) . Mary #, Cardwili 


Who Are Tur Enousn ’ AMERICA’S INTEREST IN THE 
PARENT Stock ... Prof. C. W. Alvord 


How Ovr Wars Have Expgp . Joseph M. Rogers 


Tae Stupy or THe Future ts THe Liont oF THe Past 
AND PRESENT . H. W. Boyd Mackay, M.a 
Tus PHILIPPINas AND Tuam Prosrects (Map and 
Titus. “ey Lae - « &, O, Keltogg, D.D 
Keer THINKING Austin Bierdowe: 


Brow siNG's Tuneat or PosTK ART (portrait) 
Mabet MeL. Helliweti 
-H. SIENK LE Wicz 
(Portrait) Etien A Vinton, M.A 
THe Worip anv Irs Domes: Eprrontat Comment 
Russia’s Propo‘als for Disarmamen —Recoaquest 
of the Soudan—France and the Dreyfus Case 
Holland aud her New Queen—The Peace Com 
mission: re—Ketura from the War, the . amps. 
International Conference at Quebec— The Serre 
taryship of State—Colonel Roosevelt's Nomi 
nation—Affairs in Furope (Murder of the Em 
goons of Austria, The New Outbreak tn Crete 
be Crista ia Spain. ete )—Cecil Rhotes and 
the ae Ceteag Elections—Jamaica and Samoa 
‘ The Editor. 


THe Av THOR OF “ QvO v ADis"’ 


CHRONICLE OF THE Mowrn 
CORRESPONDENCE : INQUIRIES ANSWERED 
6 S&S tan ee & « 2 « The Fditer 





DEPARTMENTS 


l. Civics and Sociology. 
I. Woman and the Home. 
I. Artand Muste 
Vv. The Literary World; Book Reviews, et 
V. The Educational World. 
VI. Religious Thought and Opinion 
VIt. Science and Discovery. 
VIL. Youth's Department. 
IX. Business and Finance 
X. Chronicle of the Month. 


Beginning with the September issue, which waa the 
first of vol. vill., SELF CULTURE was greatly enlarged 
in size and scope, its price reduced from $2.00 to $1 00 
a year, and tliustrations Introduced. It also appeared 
in an entirely new and attractive dress. Every num 
ber will contain 128 double colamn pages of text, 
printed on fine paper from clear type. It is intended 
to have from three to five articles évery month of the 
same character as the best dis ussions of The Forum 
and North American Review, white the remaining ar 
ticles will be of a more purely literary, bistorical and 
instructive character. No effort will be spared to 

e SELF CULTURE an ideat perfodical for the heat 
homes, and it wiil be the constart study of its publish 
ers to bave each number s0 made up as to secure the 
attention of every member of the family old enougn 


to take any interest in good literature. 


Giles Valentine, an English boy, and Jan | 


Verrooy, a Dutch boy, together have a hand 
in many historical events in England. Hol- 
land, France, and America, such as warning 
of the Gunpowder Plot, sailing with Henry 
Hudson in the Half Moon, ete. ‘lhe story 
has good historic background, and is told 
with great spirit. 


"The Liquor Problem 


In its Legislative Aspect. Embody- | 


ing the results of investigations made 
by Dr. Frepgsic H. Wives and Jonn Kons, 
Esq., under the direction of Pres, Charles W. 
Eliot, Pres. Seth Low, and James ©. Carter, 
Esq., a sub-committee of the Committee of 


Fifty to investigate the Drink Problem. | 
| New Edition, with an additional chapter. 
| With maps. 12mo, $1. 26. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 Bast 17th Street, New York. 





CHILLICOTHE, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1894. 

“When I read of your intended change of price 
and form, I was sorry; but the September number as 
sures me that “ELF CULTURE Is stil! to be worth ste 
of those magazines whicn busy workers and students 
look over @ ov down, finding that life t« too short 
for such dilu indulgence. @8LF« ULTURE has been 
a stimuius and a heip W me in my work, and | wish tt 
the highest sucoess.”"— Marc are C. GILMORE. 


CoL_unmsus, Ohio, Sept. 20. 14908 
“The change in your magazine is a great improve 
ment, although it was good enough before. and will no 
doubt meet with great success. I like it because it« 
are not filled with the gaudy pictures of the god 
of stage, there is no cheap fiction in it no 
thing of a light and transient character, but every 
thing that appears in it can be ‘pinned ta the hat,’ 
and ~~ It is refreshing to reed it after 
wading the cheff of the ‘popular’ maga 
zines. 4 -~- as it sticks to the line it has been pur 
suing. it will certainly continue to grow.’’—R. 
Walton. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


We will mail Self Culture for four months, > 
nin, ey Ly I yh , & ae of 
@ subscriper 


, Who men tions this 4 
vertiooment ond conde GS 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


ay + Gk newsdealers. Guheortpsions pe tee 
sen newsdealer, or pu re 
Gtrect “Address” 


THE SELF CULTURE MAGAZINE, 


AKRON, OM10. 
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THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


CUMULATIVE 


BOOK INDEX. 


“* Always Complete but Never Finished.” 


Will Contain complete information about the 
8,000 books published in the United States during 
1898. The author and title of every book are given 
in one alphabet together with the subjects so that 
the Index will show readily any lacking informa. 
tion about a book and will show in one place all 
that has been published on any subject during the 
year. 


The Bookseller’s Time Saver. 
It will save a little time every day, and the 
bookseller can answer easily questions about any 
book published in 1808 


Subscription, OME VOAr.......ssceecceseesveess $1.50 
Subscription, Sept. to Dec., '98..........066 50 
Single Number... .....ssececesees awa ssenties 20 


More Useful Every Mon 


COMMENTS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO...... We find it very helpful. You may send five copies..... Burrows Brothers Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa.............. It seems too g 


to be true that at last we are to 


have a quick heip for the busy bookseller.............. W. W. WATERS. 
CHICAGO, ILL............4 Allow me to commend your enterprise.................. FP. M, MORRIS. 
BOSTON, MASS.......... What I have felt the need of for years....ALFRED S. JOHNSTON. PH. D., 


itor, Current History. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. .I want to speak a word of encouragement for the C. B. 1. 


Send two copies....... 


obaceweceesapstaeees -Aaseeecnetoenees WM. PALMER. 





THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MORRIS & WILSON, Publishers. 
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The only machine that embod- 
ies all of the experience 
achieved in the making 
of writing machines. It 
began at the beginning 
and led the way up to 
the utmost perfection of 
mechanism yet attained, 
i. e., to the Remington 
Models Nos. 6, 7, and 8 
(wide carriage). 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 














> WEBSTER'S 


Hon. D.J. Brewer, Justice of U. Ss. 
says: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 
ard authority.” RB 5 SR 

It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


word sought ; in accuracy of definition; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
; use as a working dictionary, 

ull Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


Wy —G., & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 





INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


IONIA 
Land of Wise Men and Fair Women, 
By ALEXANDER CRAIG. 


Cover design and illustrations by J.C Lry- 
ENDECKER. 12mo, ornamental cloth, gilt 
top, $1 25, 


“The book is interestingly written.”—Chicago 
Times Heraid 

“A atory that reads as if it might be a pleasant 
dream ta‘ lonia’’'--Chteago Post. 

“If the author has aimed to produce an interesting 
story he has suceceded,”’—St, Loute Star, 

‘The dream of a perfect country where every one is 
good and beautiful and life is absolutely happy, is a 
noble and fascinating one.”—New Orleana Ploayune. 

“ The writer attempts to show tn his Lag cr nape eee Bg a 
trayal what virtues and excellencies in life should be 
cultivated and developed and what eviis ahould be re- 
moved.” —The Economist, 


E. A. WEEKS COMPANY, Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 


KIN DERGARTEN suppLigs 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 














LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Club 
Libraries with all current Books tly and cheap- 
yy. It is our one. We deal tn nothing but books, 

ur Month lietin of all the publishers’ new, note. 
worthy, and popular books maiied on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. — 


LIBRARY EDITIONS OF 
DANTE’S INFERNO, PURGATORY 
and PARADISE, 


and MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GUSTAVE DORE. 
Oloth, gilt edges, or buckram, gilt top, $2.50 per 


she obese Three Vole, can aleo be obtained 4 buckram 


oase, 87 50 the set. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 








THE GREATEST OF 
PIANO SALES. 


Lyon & Healy are Disposing of the 
’ Remainder of the Lyon, Pot. 
ter & Co. Stock at 


Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren St., 
CHICAGO. 
Sweeping Reductions on 
all Classes of Pianos. 





Every instrument in this stock of nearly 400 pianos 
has been marked at a closing-out-sale peice. 
Prospective purchasers will 


SAVE $100 OR MORE, 


by making a selection without delay. Note that 
reduction applies to both new and gigntty used 
pianos. Here are a few examples of the instru- 
ments that are included in this sale: 
STEINWAY UPRIGHTS, 
STERLING UPRIGHTS, 
CHASE UPRIUHTS, 
G. W. LYON UPRIGHTS, 
KURTZMANN UP-IGHTS, 
VOSE UPRIGHTS, 
HUNTINGTON UPRIGHTS, 
and many others. Also nds and of 
score of makers at Spoeninal, prices. ” 
Magnificent Steinway Upright, practically new, 
although it has been rented, . 
Choice of a number of up! ts returned from 
renting at $125 each. 
Choice of several second-hand up te at $100. 
A fine Weber Parlor-Grand, slightly used, $325. 


HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS. 





TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


All pianos are marked at t cash figures, but if 
you prefer to pay simple interest on easy monthl 
oma: mang 3 Bong may have them. Often pianos so! 

m time bring fictitious perees 80 ae wishing to 
buy on payments should be especia careful not 
to ae “ is opportunity slip to purchase at spot 
cas) ices. 

Sale’ in progress daily from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
PP scarf free with every instrument in 
is sale. 


OUT-OF-TOWN PURCHASERS 





may take advantage of this sale, for we send lists | 
and full rti 


particulars of instruments upon ca - 

tion; also a table of freight charges. rthermore, 
we pledge ourselves to make a very careful selec. 
tion. Lyon & Healy pay freight both ways on any 
exactly as represented. Address 


, corner 
of Wabash Ave. and Adams St. Write to-day. 
Please mention the Nation. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York, 
Pavereta thet Winches Heh ‘Sachory faut 
ner’s Greek and La’ jassics. —y ~ stock 
| on demand. New books recei from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 











Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS, 
By L. C. Boname, Philadelphie, 258 South 16th St. 


‘atural Method on a New Plan. With thorough drill 
ee ee and Essentials of Grammar. 

: “A well-made series. Teach- 
ers will find the three books helpful and in 


FRENCH BOOKS “ss itttaes 


Complete Catalogue on 











London Weekty Cireuiar 2. =a Sooke issued 
ev ° 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Sth Ave.. New York. 
Write for my new Book Catalogue. 
Books A2,boot supotica fo print done. 


PURCHASE GOOD SECOND-HAND 


Books uantity for cash. Address, w'th lis 
ra A ton Copp. at. Paul's), New York. 


Bans S, SECOND-HAND AND NEW, 











qranderd and BAW souseon ® he abd Bt, NY. 
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Columbia University 
Contributions 


Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Education. 


The following Numbers are now ready: 


VOL. I. 


1. Priedrich Heiorich Jacobi: a Study in the 
one of German Realism, by Norman Wi pe, 
Pb.D., Instructor in Philosophy in the University 
of Minnesota. (Price, 60 cents ) 


2. Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation of 1770: a 
translation of the Dissertation, together with an 
Introduction and Discussion, by W. J. Ecxorr. 
Ph.D.. Sometime Professor of Pedagogy in the 
University of Illinois (Price, 90 cents.) 


3. The Ethical System of James Martineau, 
by Josepa H. Hentz, Ph.D.. Lecturer on Rabdbini- 
cal Philosophy ia Syracuse University. (Price, 60 
cents.) 


4. Peiedrich Eduard Beneke: the Man and His 
Philosophy, by Francis BurKE Branpt, Ph.D., 
Professor of Pedagogy in the Central High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Price, $1 00.) 


VOL. Hl. 


1. Hegel as Educator, by Freprertck LupLow 
Lugquesr, Ph. D., Principal of Public School No 22, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Price $1.00.) 

“a very serviceable picture of Hegel’s conceptions.” 

—The Evening Post. 


2. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will, by Joun AN” 
eus MacVANNEL, Ph.D., Instructor in ychology 
and Education, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Price, $1.00.) 


3. The Basis of Early Christian Theism, by 
Lawrence T. Coie, Ph D., sometime Post graduate 
Scholar of the Church University Board of Regents. 
(Price, 50 cents ) 

“ Thougbtfully and carefully written, and should be 
widely read.’’—The Churcn Eclecctec. 





4. Early American Philosophers, by Anam Lr- | 


roy Jones, Ph.D., Assistant in Philosophy in Colum- 
bia University. (Price, 75 cents.) 


Vol. Il. 


1. The Formal and Material Elements of Kant’s 
Ethics, by Wiitiam Morrow WasuineTon, Ph D., 
sometime Scholar in Philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Price, 60 cents.) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





dssued under the auspices of 


The Natural Science Asso, of America, 
114 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


A Book for American Boys 
and Girls. 


Chapters on the Natural History of the United 
States. 


. W. Shufeldt. Large octavo of 480 pages, 


By Dr. R 
Tnnusérated by many full-page half-tone and text | 


gures. Extra Cloth, Gold Top. Price $3.50 
“It is a valuable and interesting contribution 


to the popular literature of science, with a series | 


of descriptions and accounts of stories of many 
of our better-known wild mammals, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, and insects.'’—{The Citizen, Philadelphia. 


‘The first thing which strikes one in opening this | 


volume is the beauty of many of the illustrations." 
—[{The American Naturalist, Boston. 

‘The book is worthy of a place in every library.” 
~—[The Independent, New York. 

‘We have seldom turned the pages of a book 
upon natural history in which solid facts and in- 
teresting descriptions h 
charmingly.’’—[{Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


Masterpieces 
of Ancient Art. 


Selected works of the Old Masters in magnificent 
reproductions direct from the origi: als in Madrid, St. 
Petersburg. Dresden, Berlin, &c 


Mlustrated List mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps 


14 East 23d Street, New York. 


ave been interwoven more | 


| Reading Case for the Nation, 


JAPAN, CHINA, KOREA, PHILIPPINES 


“An American Cruiser in 
the East.’ 


By JOHN D. FORD, U. S.N., 
Pleet Engineer at Manilain 1898. 


Engineer Ford was with Admiral Dewey at 
Manila as fleet engineer on the ‘* Baltimore. "’ 
His book of travels in the East has all the 
freshness cf personal sight seeing, with the 
originality of a nautical man and scientist. 

12mo, Over 200 Illustrations. $2.59. 


The Later English Drama. 


Edited, with an introduction, Notes and 
Biographies, by Carvin S. Brown. 


The following six representative plays have been 
Selected and carefully annotated: “She Stoops to 
vonquer,” “The Rivals” and “School for Seandal ,” 
“ Virginius.” “Lady of Lyons" and “ Richelieu.” A 
brief introduction presents an outline of the English 
drama from the ti.ne of Shakespeare to the present. 


12mo, cloth, 502 pages, $1.20 nef. Each play also se- 
parately bound in cloth, 35 cents each net. 


“Annie Eliot” Stories. 


A Christmas accident. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A Cape Cod Week. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
Rod’s Salvation. Illus. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


* Her short stories possessa freshness, a poignancy, 
and anderlying quick-witted penetration into human 
feelings, motives, and experiences that give them a 
peculiar charm."’—Hartford Post. 


Roth and Her Grandfadder. 


By Warren KeLioaa. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A charming jJuventle in which little children will 
rejoice. 


Small quarto. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


156 Fifth Avenue, - New York. 


THE LAW 


Non-Professional Readers. 


The best concise statement of American 
law; with definitions of legal terms and 
maxims,—for libraries, colleges, schools, 
banks, corporations, and general readers (as 
well as for lawyers) is 


BOUVIER’S 
Law Dictionary, 


a standard authority, now revised and 
brought up to date by FRANCIS RAWLE 
(ready November, 1898), 2 vols., law sheep, 
$12.00 net. 


Published by 
THE BOSTON BOOK CO., 
15 1-2 Beacon St., Boston. 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 


| sloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., | 


Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Bent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 centa. 


Mothers, Teach Your Boys 
Electricity. 


Seoner or later it will be of value to them 


the best instruction books. A knowledge of elec 
tricity is valuable in daily life 


ABC of Electricity. 


By Wu. H. Meapowcrorr. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated. Mr Thos A. Edison endorses it 
Sixty-three thousand boys and men now own 
this famous book and inventors have graduated 
from it. Sent postpaid for We 


Secure 


Electricity Made Easy. 


By Prof. Eowrs J. Hovetron and Dr. A. FE. Ken- 
NELLY, 350 pages, I2mo, cloth, gilt, 20 pictures 
Full index. Written in simple language and with 
copious illustrations, descriptive of the whole 
science. A magnificent book for boys and all 
interested in electricity. Latest facta. Lateat 
methods. Latest machines. Seat postpaid for 


$1 % 


Houston’s Pocket 
Electrical Dictionary. 


Just published. Contains every word and term 
known in the science ; 11,000 words and 15,000 
definitions, including 6,000 new worda which 
have come into use since 18M and not to 
be found in any other work. Eucyclopedic 
in character. It is a liberal education to 
know the contents of this standard work by 
Prof. Epwin J. Hovston, the authority on the 
subject. 1 vol.. 3%2mo, 950) pages: cloth, gilt 
2.50; full leather, gold edges, #3 00 Sent 
postpaid on rece ipt of price. 


Readers of Scientific Books. 


Does it ever bother you to understand the mathe 
| matical formulw that you see dally in the scien 
tife press and in technical books? If so we can 
help you wonderfully by sending a copy of ‘THR 
INTERPRETATION OF MATHEMATICAL FOR- 
MUL™®,"’ by Prof. Edwin J. Houston and Dr. A. 
E. Kennelly, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 230 pages, 
diagrams, sent postpaid for $1.25 

It is wonderful how much is capable of being ex- 
pressed by a mathematical formula, and how ttle 
mathematical proficiency is necessary for ite tn. 
terpretation 

Nevertheless, it ix commonly believed that a 
long course of mathematical training ts essential 
to an Interpretation of such formule as are found 
in ordinary technological text books. 

The authors of this book show that thia ts falla- 
cious; that, on the contrary, a mere knowledge of 
arithmetic, as a preparatory training to a perusal 
of this book, will give to the student all the tnaight 
that is needed to understand applied mathematical 
formule. 

Prof. Forbes, the noted Scientist of England, 
in speaking of Dr. Kennelly’s literary work said 
“Of all the beautiful expositions of profound 
mathematical work In the simplest language which 
can be understood by any student in our technical 
colleges, there is nothing tn the literature of the 
day to come up to the writings of Dr. Kennelly." 

Do you own Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson's famous 
work on Dynamo-Machinery and Polyphrase-Elec- 
tric Currents? If you do you should own the. key 
to the mathematical formul# contained in those 
works, entitled ‘ ALGEBRA MADE EAS8Y,"" by 
Prof. Edwin J, Houston and Dr. A. E. Kennelly 

| 1 vol. 12mo, clo., gilt., sent postpaid for Tc. 


Send fer catalogue of books that help scien- 
tific workers. 


“American Technical Book Co., 


No 45 Vesey St., New York. 
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Little, Brown & Co.’s Autumn Publications. 


A New Library Edition of 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS 


printed from entirely new plates, in clear and beautiful type, upon a choice laid paper. 


Illus- 


trated with twenty four photogravure plates executed by Goupil from historical portraits, 
and from original drawings and paintings by Howard Pyle, De Cost Smith, Thule de Thul- 


strup, 


Frederic Remington, Orson Lowell, Adrien Moreau, and other artists. 


Twelve 


volumes, medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price $2.00 per volume; half calf, extra, gilt top, $4.50 
per volume; half-crushed Levant Morocco, extra, gilt top, $6.00 per volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 


Pioneers of France in the New World..... 
The Jesuits in Ncer hh America........ eee 
La oe and the Discovery of the nee” 


Dots cieethnists aekaba aire snake dee sabes vol, 

The Old Regime in Canada................. 1 vol. 
Count Frontenac and New France under 

RARE i ii5as vid ins eT 1 vol, 


A Halt Century of Conflict................ 2 vols. 
Montcaim and Wolfe........ ........:0080 
The Censpiracy of Pontiac and the In- 
dian War after the Comquest of 
Canada....... TITTTITT PET TTT ree 2 
Pree Ovenes THON aac isis ici Avie css 


In two respects Francis Parkman was exceptionally fortunate. He chose a theme of the 
closest interest to his couatrymen—the colonization of the American Continent and the wars 
for its possession—and he lived through fifty years of toil to complete the great historical 
series which he designed when but a youth at college. 


New Unabridged Translation of 


ALPHONSE DAUDET’S WORKS. 
With photogravures. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 
per volume. 


VOL. I. ALPHONSE DAUDET. By 
LEON DavubDET, and ‘‘ My BROTHER AND I, 
Recollections of Childhood and Youth,” by 
Ernest DAUDET. 

Léon Daudet’s close relationship avd constant com. 
pantonsbip with the great novelist have given him the 


power to write of Daudet’s home life as well as of his 
works. 


VOL. H, FROMONT AND RISLER. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. A new, unabridged 
translation by George B. Ives. 

“ Alphonse Daudet has, perhaps, transferred bodily 
into his writings more actua: eve: t+, relaced in the 
newspapers, in the courthouse, or in soci ty, than any 
other writer of the present age. Of someof hs novels 
one haroly dare say that they are works of fiction ; 
their cta-acters are men and women of our time; 
they do in the book almost exactly what they haa 
done In real life.”—Prof. Adoiph Cohn, in The Book- 
man, 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. A New 
Edition in 12 volumes, including Memoirs 
and Letters. Illustrated. i6mo. Per 
volume, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; half mo- 
rocco, $2 25; half calf or half morocco, ex- 
tra, $2.50. 


An ideal set, moderate in price, easy to hold, satisfy- 
tng to the eye. 


EXOTICS AND RETROSPECTIVES. 
By Larcapio Hearn. Illustrated. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00 
“All the papers comprising the volume now appear 

in print for the firat time. The Ilet]s essays, or rather 


fantasies, a second rt of the book, deal 
with experiences in two hemispheres.” — Preface, 


FROM DAY TO DAY. 
the Bible. 
languages. 
16mo, $1,25. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
wor, New Popular Hdition, 250 illus. 
trations. 2 vols, Royal 8vo. Cloth, $6.00; 
half levant, $12.00, 


Passages from 
With translations into other 
By Tuzopora W. Woo sey. 


By E. A, Grosve- 





New Uniform Collected Edition of 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S WORKS 
Handsomely printed in clear and beautiful 
type. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 per volume. Two 
volumes each month. Vols I. and II. are: 


The Man Without a Country, and Other Stories. 
In His Name, and Other Stories. 


MODERN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By Simgon E. Batpwin, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, $2 00 net. 

Now, when the question confronts us whether this 
country is to make a new departure in its policy, and 
t take upon itself novel and complicated responsi- 
bilities. modera political institutions, the sources 
whence they came and the goals to which they tend, 
claim thought aod attention as never before. 
CREATION MYTHS OF PRIMITIVE 

AMERICA in Relation to the Religious 

History and Mental Development of 

Mankind, By JEREMIAH CuRTIN. Crown 

8vo, $2.50. 


STARS AND TELESCOPES. A Handy 
Book of Astronomy. By Davi P. Topp, 
M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


THE MAJOR TACTICS OF CHESS. 
By FRANKLIN K, YounG, author of “Grand 
Tactics of Chess,” etc. 8vo. L[ilustrated. 
$2, 50. 


THE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. 
Exquisite New Edition. Illustrated, 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


BADIIINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES. New volumes. ‘ Row- 
ING,” “ATHLETICS.” “FOOTBALL.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, $350 each; half morocco, $5.00 
each. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By Wat.- 
ton and Corton. With introduction by 
James Russell Lowell. 74 wood engravings. 
12mo, $1.50, 

PICTURES OF TRAVEL, and Other 


Poems. By MacKenzie BEiu. 16mo, 
cloth, $1,25. 








FICTION. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. By 
Epwarp Everett Hate. New Edition. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


A new edition of this famous story, with a preface 
giving an account of the circumstances and invidents 
of its publication, and a n-w introduction by the au- 
thor, “In the Year of the War with 8 on 

“The story of ‘The Man Without a Country ’ will be 
rem. mbered and read as long as the American flag 
flies, and it will continue to do good to successive 
genera ions of youag Americans In a new edition 
Dr. Hale explains the motive of the origival concep- 
tion, a d applies 1t forcibly to present events . . . 
What a splendii work of imagination and patriotiem 
that story is! Its theme js vital, and consequently its 
influence is perennial.”—New York Sun (Editorvat). 


SIELANKA, A FOREST PICTURE, and 
Other Stories. By Henryk SIENKIEWICZ, 
author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,” etc. Translated by 
Jeremiah Curtin. Library Edition, Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 

This new volume by the most popular writer of the 
time includes the shorter stories which have not be- 
fore been published in the uniform Library Edition, 
Baglieh® it the only complete edition of his works in 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES of HENRYK 

SIENKIEWICZ, Popular Edition. 12mo, 

cloth. Comprising: 

vo Vadis, 75 cents; 

ith rire and Sword, $1.00; 
Tne Deluge. 2 vols.. $1.50 
Pan Micnazel, 75 cents. 

Authorized, unabridged translations from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin, at a price to 
iosure an even greater ew and sale 
than they have already bad. 

THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING. 
From the Swedish of Selma Lageriéf. By 
PAULINE BANCROFT FLACH. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 

NaTHAN HASKELL DOLE writes of It : 

“The hero isa brilliant yo clergyman,unpfor- 
tunately too fond of alconotl. e story tel’s of his 
rescue and rehabilitation by a woman who is one 
of the strangest and, perhaps, strongest characters 
that it ever entered into the heart of a novelist 
to depict.” 

THE COUNT’S SNUFF BOX. A Ro- 
mance of the War of 1812. By GrorGe R. 


R. Rivers Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


1 All THE KING. Being the Account of 
some Happenings in the Life of Godfrey 
de Bersac, Crusader Knight. By SHEPPARD 
STEVENS. 16m0, $1.25, 


BELLE. By the author of ‘Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,” etc. 16mo, cloth. Iilustrated, 
$1.00. 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 

*TWIXT YOU AND ME. A Story fcr 
Girls, By Grace Le Baron, author of 
“Little Miss Faith,” etc. 12mo. Illustrated. 
$1.50, 

THE YOUNG PURITANS IN KING 
PHILIP’S WAR. A Sequel to “ Young 
Puritans of Old Hadley.” By Mary P. 
WeELLs SmiTH. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 


TEDDY, HER BOOK. A Story of Sweet 


Sixteen, By ANNs CHAIIN Ray. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 
AMONG THE LINDENS. By S&vsetyn 


RAYMOND, author’of ‘The Little Lady of 
the Horse,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

HESTER STANLEY’S FRIENDS. By 
Harriet Prescott SporrorD. Illustrated. 
16mo, $1 25, 


Full Descriptive Catalogues will be sent on application. 


LITTLE. BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 


